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THE JOURNAL OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT OUR 
FIRST TREATY WITH THE WILD INDIANS, 
1835 


Edited by Grant Foreman 


By the adoption of a new policy based upon President Jack- 
son’s Indian Removal Bill of 1830, many treaties were made 
with the Indians providing for their removal from the east 
to the west side of the Mississippi River. To carry these meas- 
ures into effect a commission was set up at Fort Gibson for 
the purpose of locating the immigrant Indians on their new 
domain and inducing the wild Indians to receive them as 
neighbors. This commission was composed of Gov. Montfort 
Stokes of North Carolina, chairman, Henry L. Ellsworth of 
Hartford, Conn., and Rey. John F. Schermerhorn of Utica, 
New York. They began their labors in December, 1832. 


They early undertook to make contact with the wild In- 
dians in an effort to quiet the fears of the early arrivals among 
the Creeks who were much alarmed by the demonstrations of 
their neighbors. The first expedition from Fort Gibson to their 
country was that commanded by Capt. Jesse Bean and accom- 
panied by Washington Irving. It failed of its purpose. The 
next year a more ambitious campaign was undertaken by Col. 
James B. Many. This command of two companies of the Sev- 
enth Infantry and three of the rangers spent an arduous sum- 
mer in quest of the Indians of the present western Oklahoma 
with no success. 


In 1834 a better organized and equipped campaign was 
launched; it was the famous Dragoon expedition that left Fort 
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Gibson in June, for the home of the prairie Indians. They 
went to the site of the future Fort Sill to see the Comanches 
and farther to the west. of the mountains where the Wichita 
Indians lived. This was a tragic enterprise that cost the lives 
of General Leavenworth and 150 other men out of a total of 
500 engaged. But they at last succeeded in bringing a delegation 
of Kiowa, Comanche, Waco, and Wichita Indians to Fort Gib- 
son. Up to now these Indians knew no white man but the 
Mexicans whose language many of them spoke. They were 
ignorant of the fact that the country ever which they roamed 
belonged to the United States and they had’ no idea of yielding 
allegiance to this or any other nation of white men. 


A great council was then convened at Fort Gibson at- 
tended by 150 Indians. Here, by dint of interminable inter- 
preting, the policy of the United States was explained to the 
wild visitors from the west and the idea of making treaties 
of peace was discussed. They were alert to discover that peace 
councils connoted presents and readily fell in with the idea of 
holding another, but it was explained to them that) the officers 
in the council had no authority at the time to make a treaty. 
However, they were promised that in the buffalo country “when 
the grass next grows after the snows, which are soon to fall, 
shall have melted away,” a treaty would be held when more 
presents would be given them. 


No steps were taken to hold the treaty council with the 
western Indians until the next year. In March, 1835, Holland 
Coffee, his partners, Calville and Isaac Pennington, Indian 
traders, came to Fort Gibson and brought word that the In- 
dians were becoming restless to know when that novel occasion 
was to materialize. The Indians also sent word that they 
wished the council to be held in the vicinity of Coffee’s trading 
post on the Red river. At that time the buffaloes were be- 
coming scarce in the present eastern Oklahoma, and the In- 
dians so absolutely dependent on that animal for food, would 
not consider coming in large numbers for a prolonged stay in 
a section of country where plenty of buffaloes were not to be 
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found. Hence they desired that when they came to meet the 
white representatives the place of meeting should be in the 
buffalo country of western Oklahoma. 


Two Wichitas and a Waco came to Fort Gibson commis- 
sioned by their tribes to inquire when the council would be 
held. As there was no interpreter at the Post, General Arbuckle 
was not able to communicate with them for several weeks until 
he at last found a woman among the Osages who could per- 
form that office for them. In the meantime a commission was 
on the way from Washington directing General Arbuckle, Gov- 
ernor Stokes and Maj. F. W. Armstrong to hold a treaty con- 
ference with the Comanche, Kiowa, and other western Indians 
at Fort Gibson. The object of the conference as recited in the 
letter of instructions was to establish amicable relations be- 
tween the Comanche and other predatory tribes roaming along 
the western border, and the United States; and between these 
and the Indian tribes removing from the east. 


The board of commissioners organized early in May and 
through the newly secured interpreter discussed with the wes- 
tern emissaries the matter of holding a treaty conference at 
Fort Gibson. After two days of discussion and interpreting 
the commissioners found that it would be impossible to secure 
even an interview with the Comanche and other chiefs before 
late July. They were informed that a war party had gone over 
the line into Texas, and the remaining bands were hunting on 
the “Great Prairies”; and that none of them would return until 
the green, corn raised by the Wichita Indians was ripe enough 
for feasting on it. 


The commissioners then sent Maj. R. B. Mason with a force 
of dragoons to establish a camp at a suitable place for holding 
the conference with the western Indians. On May 18, Mason 
and his command marched forth from Fort Gibson under orders 
to station himself on Little river. But the site selected by 
Mason for his fort was in the edge of the Cross Timbers near 
a spring on a small creek on the north side of the Canadian 
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River about five miles northeast of where is now the town of 
Purcell and a little nearer to the present Lexington. It was 
a favorite camping ground for the Indians and was later the 
site of a Kichai village. Mason described it as a beautiful lo- 
cation, with a border of timber to the east, ten miles of prairie 
to the west, encircled with sparse woods and having a fine run- 
ning brook and a number of springs. The establishment for 
some unaccountable reason was generally called Camp Holmes, 
though the Chouteaus and some others called it Fort Mason 
for the officer who established it. 


Near the first of July the Comanche and other Indians 
began arriving at Mason’s fort in great numbers, and refused 
to yield in their determination to have the conference there 
rather than at Fort Gibson. At first they established them- 
selves eight or ten miles from Camp Holmes in such numbers 
that one report said there were 7,000 present. Their number 
was so large and their attitude so menacing upon viewing the 
handful of men under Major Mason, that on the third day of 
July this officer dispatched an “express” to General Arbuckle 
at Fort Gibson appealing for more troops. Arbuckle at once re- 
turned an answer by the Osage Indians who brought the mes- 
sage, assuring Major Mason of the desired reinforcements, and 
directly dispatched to his assistance campanies T and H of 
the Seventh Infantry numbering 100 men under Capt. Francis 
Lee, together with a piece of ordnance. 


While the commissioners were making their plans to go 
to Camp Holmes for the conference, Major Armstrong was 
taken seriously ill, and on August 6 died at his home at the 
Choctaw agency 12 miles west of Fort Smith. On the same 
day General Arbuckle and Governor Stokes departed from Fort 
Gibson for Camp Holmes with an escort of companies A and D 
of the Seventh Infantry, commanded by Maj. George Birch. 
Accompanying them were Indian traders and delegations from 
the Creek, Osage, Seneca, and Quapaw; the Cherokee, Choctaw, 
and Delaware were to follow soon after. There was a train of 
wagons laden with camp equipment, provisions and presents, 


; 
: 
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of a miscellaneous character for the Indians. On their arrival 
at Camp Holmes the force of soldiers amounted to 250; this 
number the commissioners believed was necessary to enable 
them to maintain their position and secure the respect of the 
Indians, and as a warning to them that the white man was pre- 
pared to occupy the position permanently unless the Indians 
entered into the desired treaty of peace. 


The board of commissioners composed of Stokes and Ar- 
buckle appointed Lieut. Washington Seawell as secretary and 
began negotiations with the Indians. A great brush arbor had 
been erected by the soldiers and seats made of split logs were 
arranged under it for the accommodation of the chiefy and 
principal men. For a few days the Indians visited around 
getting acquainted with each other; the first contact of most 
of the immigrant Indians with the wild people of the west. 


The nights were spent in dancing around the great council 
fire with the wild people of the west. Many preliminaries, 
speech making and interminable interpretation occupied much 
time; finally, after the assurance of presents to be made fol- 
lowing the signing, the treaty was entered into on August 24 
between the Comanche and Wichita, their associated bands or 
tribes and the United States; and between these western In- 
dians and the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Osage, Seneca and 
Quapaw. The Kiowa Indians did not remain to participate 
in the treaty; it was reported that they left through fear of 
the Osages, their enemies of long standing. 


After the treaty conference there was the tumult and dis- 
order of breaking camp, pulling down and folding up of tents, 
stripping lodges of canvas and skins, and the departure of the 
visitors, men, women and children, for their remote homes. 
The infantry left Camp Holmes ahead, but the better mounted 
dragoons arrived at Fort Gibson first on the fifth of September. 
Governor Stokes and General Arbuckle reached the post on 
the twelfth. The venerable former governor of North Carolina, 
75 years of age, performed all the labors required of him by 


his commission, intrepidly covered the 300 miles entailed by 
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the journey through the heat of summer and returned to Fort 
Gibson in good health. Col. A. P. Chouteau, the shrewd trader, 
quick to realize the advantage of the location and the influence 
of the new treaty, occupied the site of Camp Holmes and erected 
buildings here for a trading post where he bartered with the 
Indians until his death in 1839. 


The following journal of the proceedings at this, our first 
treaty council with the western Indians, was found in the old 
files of the office of the Indians affairs in Washington. 


JOURNAL of the PROCEEDINGS of 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, & F. W. Armstrong. 


Commissioners appointed to hold a Treaty with the Comanche, 
Caiaway and other Nations and Tribes of Indians on the South 
Western Frontier of the U. States 1835. 


Fort Gibson May 4th, 1835. 


Received the commission of appointment and letter of in- 
structions from the Secretary of War dated March 27, 1835 
directed to; Hon. M. Stokes,+ Bret. Brig. Genl. M. Arbuckle,” 
Major F. W. Armstrong.® 


Tort Gibson 5 May 1835. The board met and entered on 
business. Present; M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Commissioners. 


Wrote a letter and sent by express to Major F. W. Arm- 
strong at the Choctaw Agency, notifying him of the appoint- 
ment and requesting his attendance at Fort Gibson as soon as 
convenient. 


Fort Gibson May 7, 1835. The Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Commissioners, 


1 Montfort Stokes, a veteran of the Revolutionary War, was later governor of 
and United States senator from North Carolina. He served as Cherokee Indian 
agent at and near Fort Gibson where he died November 4, 1842, at the age of 82. 


“Matthew Arbuckle, colonel of the Seventh United States Infantry was com- 
mandant at Fort Gibson except for brief intervals from its establishment in 1824 to 
1841. He died of cholera at Fort Smith in 1851. 


3 Francis W. Armstrong, born in Virginia, captain in the Seventh Infantry was 
afterward United States marshal for the District of Alabama. In March 1831 he was 
appointed agent for the Choctaw Indians in Arkansas Territory. Later he served 
as acting superintendent of Indian affairs for the Western Territory which office he 
held until his death at the Choctaw Agency near the present Spiro, Oklahoma, His 
neglected grave is a few miles north of there near the site of Fort Coffee. 
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Appointed Col. A. P. Chouteau,‘ Interpreter of the Osage 
language, and sent an express with a request that he bring in 
from Clermonts Town, the two Toweash and one Waco In- 
dians, together with the Toweash woman to be used as an 
interpreter. 


Fort Gibson May 10th, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Commissioiners. Col. Chouteau ar- 
rived, with the three Indians from the Tow eash and Waco 
Village’s and the Tow e ash woman. 


Fort Gibson May 11th, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Commissioners. 


Held a talk with the three Western Indians on the sub- 
ject of the proposed Treaty with the Comanches, and other 
Tribes. The Osage 2d Chiefs Black Dog and Tally were present. 


Fort Gibson May 12, 1835. The Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Commissioners. 


Held a Council with the three Western Indians in presence 
of Black Dog, Tally and others of the Osage Nation. 


Explained to the Indians the views of the Government of 
the United States in proposing a treaty with the Comanches 
and other wandering Nations or tribes on the Western Fron- 
tier. 


Fort Gibson May 13, 1835. The Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, F. W. Armstrong, Commissioners. 


Held a further Council with the three Western Indians, 
in presence of, and asisted by Black Dog, Tally and other 
Osages. 


Fort Gibson May 14, 1835. The Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, F. W. Armstrong, Commissioners. 


Held a further Council with the three Western Indians 
and the principal Indians present, of the Osages. —Considered 
it proper that Major Mason with a party of Dragoons should 
proceed to the head of little river of the Canadian, and select 
a suitable place for having an interview with, the Chiefs of the 
Comanche, and other Tribes of the Western Frontier. Deter- 
mined to send the three western Indians, Col. Chouteau, the 


4Col, A. P. Chouteau, an active trader among the indians, had trading estab- 
lishments at the Three Forks and at the site of the present Salina, Oklahoma. 
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two Toweash women and three Osage Indians with Major 
Mason. —Engaged Tally for this purpose. —Engaged the three 
Tow e ash and Waco Indians to assist in bringing in the Chiefs 
of the Comanche Tribes to Fort Gibson for the purpose of 
making the proposed Treaty. 


Wrote a letter to the Secretary of War informing him of 
these arrangements. 


Fort Gibson May 15, 1835. The Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, F. W. Armstrong, Commissioners. 


Held a further Council with the three Western Indians and 
a number of the Osages. Obtained the promise of Black Dog 
and the Osages to refrain from any hostile acts towards the 
Comanche’s and other wandering Western Tribes. 


Fort Gibson May 16, 1835. The Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. 


Made arrangements for the departure of the Western In- 
dians, with the Tow eash women. —purchased and gave them 
some small presents, —purchased a Horse at the price of Sixty 
five dollars for the Tow eash woman to ride to the west, and 
to carry her child. Purchased Stationery for the use of the 
Commissioners. The name of the principal Tow eash Indian 
is Nuck, the names of his two companions are Tauacaquerie 
and Chotadaces. The name of the Tow e ash woman employed 
as an interpreter is Oscimka. 


Fort Gibson May 18, 1835. The Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. 


This day Col. A. P. Chouteau with one Osage Interpreter 
arrived from his residence near the great Saline in order to 
accompany the expedition to the West, under Major Mason.® 


The commissioners were this day employed in fiting out 
the Western expedition. Purchased a Horse at the price of 
thirty five dollars for Nuck, the principal Tow eash Indian, 
he having lost his own. Gave the three Tow eash and Waco 
Indians, and the Toweash woman employed as enterpreter 
some presents consisting of Blankets Hats Xe. 


> Richard Barnes Mason, born in Virginia, major of the first regiment of dra- 
goons, saw much service at Fort Gibson. In 1848 he was in command of the Tenth 


ere Department with headquarters at Monterey, California. He died July 25, 
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Fort Gibson May 19, 1835. The Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. 


The board were engaged in completing the preparations 
and preparing instructions for Col. Couteau for the western 
Expedition. —Had a consultation with a Mr. Pennington,® re- 
siding in the Creek Nation relative to a War party of Texas In- 
dians fitting out by the Texas Government against the Coman- 
ches, and these subordinate Bands. Genl, Arbuckle made ar- 
rangements with Col. Many,’ Commandant at Fort Jesup near 
Nacogdoches, and with Major Mason commanding the Western 
expedition, in order if possible, to counteract and prevent any 
mischevious consiquences to our trading House, and to the Co- 
manchies from this War party of Texas Indians. This day 
dispatched Tally, and the other Osage guides, across the Ar- 
kansas River, with a small outfit of powder and lead, and four 
Rifles, for the purpose of killing game for the party. 


Fort Gibson May 20, 1835. The Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. 


This day dispatched Col. Chouteau with Nuck, the prin- 
cipal Tow eash and his two companions, with the Tow eash 
woman As-cim-ka who crossed the Arkansas river and joined 
Major Mason on the Western Expedition. 


Fort Gibson May 23, 1835. The Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. 


Hed a consultation with Clermont principal Chief of the 
Osage Nation and twenty five of his band on the subject of 
the proposed Treaty with the Comanches: But having no inter- 
preter the talk was not satisfactory. 


Fort Gibson May 24, 1835. The Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. 


Procured the assistance of Antoine Lombard as an Inter- 
preter and had a further conversation with Clermont, La Foi 
and other chiefs and warriors of the Osages — They promised 
to attend the proposed Treaty with the Comanches and desig- 
nated the hunting ground of each Band of the Osages, where 


6 Isaac Pennington, an Indian trader who had been associated with Colonel Chou- 
teau and Hugh Glenn on the Verdigris. ; 

7James B. Many, born in Delaware, entered the army in 1798; as lieutenant colonel 
of the Seventh Infantry, in 1824 he came to Fort Gibson where he saw many years 
of service and was at one time in command. He died in 1852. 
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they may be found, until their summer hunt is over; which 
will be about the last of July. They earnestly begged for pres- 
ents for their hunting outfit: But our means for presents and 
for the expences of the Treaty, being extremely limited, we 
only gave them a small quantity of Tobacco, to conciliate their 
good feelings towards the accomplishment of the views of the 
tovernment in the proposed Treaty. Several of the Warriors 
expressed a perfect indifference as to the success of the Treaty : 
alledging that the plunder of Comanche horses, and unre- 
strained hunting of Game on the Prairie, was more profitable 
to them than anything they received from the Government of 
the United States for acceeding to, or aiding in a treaty of 
Peace. These speeches of the Osage Chiefs and Warriors, as 
well as those of the Commissioners, would have been recorded ; 
but the Commissioners have no Secretary, and from the cir- 
cumscribed regulations of the Secretary of War, it is not prob- 
able a Secretary can be procured on the terms prescribed in 
the instructions. 


The records of the proceedings of the Board are kept by 
the voluntary labour of one of the Commissioners. 


Fort Gibson May 31st, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. 


This meeting of the Board was at the request of Black 
Dog an Osage Warrior and his party. They stated that they 
were desirous to meet the Commissioners at the Treaty to be 
held with the Comanches and other Western tribes: But that 
themselves and their families were now suffering for want of 
provisions, and that their intention was to go immediately on 
their Buffalo hunt on the Western Prairie, and from thence 
to the Treaty when the time should be fixed. They stated that 
they were in absolute need of powder & lead, for their hunt, 
but were unable to procure it, and entreated the Commissioners 
to assist them. The commissioners taking into consideration 
the starving condition of this Tribe, furnished Black Dog and 
his Band one keg of powder, and fifty pounds of lead. 


Fort Gibson June 10, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Commissioners. 


The Commissioners having purchased sundry articles for the 
outfit and accommodation of the party, the guides and inter- 
preters set out with Major Mason’s Detachment, for the pur- 
pose of inviting the Comanche’s and other Western tribes to 
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a treaty; and the Commissioners having occasion for other and 
further supplies, they drew a check on the Union Bank of 
Louisiana for five hundred dollars, in favor of E. W. B. Now- 
land® who furnished the supplies aforesaid, and engaged to 
furnish such others as may be required. 


Fort Gibson July 8, 1835. The Board met; ‘Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. 


Two Osages having arrived at this post on the 6th ins. on 
express from Major Mason’s camp the commissioners agreed 
to purchase and give them some presents for their services, 
which they had been promised by Major Mason. 


Fort Gibson July 11th, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Commissioners. 


An Osage arrived this day on express from Major Mason’s 
Camp. The Commissioners agreed to purchase and give him 
a few presents, which Major Mason promised him he should 
receive for his services. The Board appointed the 20th August 
for holding the treaty with the Western Indians at Camp 
Holmes near the Western border of the cross Timber in the 
Creek Nation, and requested General Arbuckle to direct Major 
Mason to notify the Prairie Indians to attend there at that 
time. 


Fort Gibson July 17, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Commissioners. 


The commissioners being without a Secretary they ad- 
dressed a letter to Lieutenant W. Seawell® appointing him to 
that office. 


Fort Gibson July 19th, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs., W. Seawell, Secretary. 


General Arbuckle reported to the board that he had just 
received a letter from Major Mason informing him that one 
of the principal and most influencial chiefs of the Comanches 
had not yet arrived at his camp, but he was expected in a few 
days. The Board considered it proper that Mayor Mason 
should be immediately directed to endeavor to prevail upon 
this Principal Chief as soon as he arrives at his camp to bring 


8 Nowland was a merchant and trader who operated extensively at Fort Smith, 


Van Buren and Fort Gibson. ; 
9 Washington Seawell, was a lieutenant in the Seventh Infantry serving at Fort 


Gibson. 
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in the principal Chiefs and head men of his Nation, and also 
deputations from the different Western Nations or tribes to 
this Post for the purpose of holding a treaty. 


Fort Gibson July 23d, 1835. The board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


A party of Comanches consisting of eight men and seven 
women having arrived at this post last evening, the board 
agreed to purchase and present to them some pipes and To- 
bacco. There is one principal Chief among them. 


Fort Gibson July 24, 1835. Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


This meeting of the Board was for the purpose of holding 
a talk with the Comanches who arrived on the evening of the 
22d. The Comanches wished to know when the Commissioners 
intended meeting the Western Indians for the purpose of treat- 
ing. —They begged for presents. —The Commissioners told 
them that the presents intended for their people would be taken 
to the treaty ground, and that after the Treaty they would 
receive their share, and not before, and that the treaty would 
take place at Camp Holmes on the 20th August. The Coman- 
ches replied, that if they waited until that time, they would not 
receive any of the presents, and earnestly begged that their 
share should be now given them. —The commissioners agreed 
to make them a small present, and purchased and presented to 
each a shirt, a handkerchief and some Tobacco, and told them 
that they would receive more after the Treaty. 


Fort Gibson July 29, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The board met for the purpose of commencing the pur- 
chase of presents for the Prairie indians; they considered it 
best. to await the arrival of Major Armstrong one of the Com- 
missioners who was hourly expected. 


Fort Gibson July 30, 1835. The Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The Board dicided to receive proposals for furnishing the 
presents for the Prairie Indians, and directed the Secretary 
to advertise for them until one o’clock P. M. of the first of next 
month. Employed Sergt. Dennenburg of the 7th Inf. to pro- 
ceed to Washington County (A T) to hire wagons and teams 
to take the presents to the treaty ground. 


se 
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Fort Gibson July 31, 1835. The board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The board were engaged in ascertaining the amount to be 
expended in presents for the Prairie Indians. —Paid Francois 
Beatte Thirty three dollars for his services as guide to Capt. 
Lee’s command. : | 


Fort Gibson Aug’t. 1, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The Board were this day engaged in receiving, and open- 
ing bids for purchasing presents for Indians, and examining 
the samples furnished. Bids for furnishing some of the pres- 
ents were accepted. 


Fort Gibson Aug’t. 2d, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The Board were imployed in purchasing presents to take 
to the treaty ground and employed Sergt. Stoutenburgh at fif- 
teen dollars a month to attend to the receiving and safe keep- 
ing of them. —They received a letter from Major Armstrong 
accompanied by his attending Physicians certificate, stating 
that on account of his ill health, his life would be endanged 
if he accompanied them to the Treaty ground. 


Fort Gibson Augt. 3, 1835. The Board met; Present: M. 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The board was employed in purchasing presents to take 
to the treaty ground. They addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of War informing him of the progress they were making; and 
also of the indisposition of Major Armstrong which would pre- 
vent his attending the treaty. They also replyed to Major Arm- 
strongs letter which they received yesterday. —Purchased of 
S. Hill’ presents amounting to thirteen hundred and ninety 
one dollars, and paid Sergt. Dennenburg three dollars for ex- 
pences incured by him in employing wagons to take indian 
presents to the Treaty Ground. 


Fort Gibson August 4, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The Board directed the Secretary to write a letter to Major 
Chouteau requesting him to notify the different Osage Bands 


10 Seaborne Hill was another Indian trader at the Mouth of the Verdigris. In. 
July 1844 he was killed at Fort Gibson by Captain Dawson. 
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in case they should have returned to their towns, that deputa- 
tions from them were expected to attend the proposed treaty 
at Camp Holmes on the 20th inst., and also not to pay out the 
annuity to the Osage’s until, after the treaty, and to tell them 
so. (see the proceedings of the 5th of Augt. on the opposite 


page). 
Fort Gibson August 5, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The Commissioners this day gave three Checks on the Un- 
ion Bank of Louisiana amounting in all to six thousand three 
hundred and eighty dollars, and sixty nine cents, one in favor 
of E. W. B. Nowland for One thousand six hundred and Sixty 
seven dollars, and sixty nine cents, one in favor of Willm. P. 
Tilton for three thousand and eighty one dollars and ninety 
four cents, and one in favor of Thos. E. Wilson™ for one thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty Eight dollars and thirty nine cents. 
—These checks were given to pay off the accounts &¢ against 
the Commissioners for purchases of presents &c. 


Fort Gibson August 6th, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The Board agreed on leaving Fort Gibson this day for the 
Treaty ground at Camp Holmes. 


Camp Holmes August 19, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The Commissioners reached Camp Holmes this day” and 
assembled the Comanche and Witchetaw chiefs. They asked 
them where the principal Kioway chiefs were, and if they could 
not be had here in ten days. —They replied that the Kioway 
chiefs could not be got here in ten days, & that it was impos- 
sible to say when they could be got here. —That they were like 
wolves, so difficult were they to be found. The Commissioners 
asked them if any more of the Chiefs and principal men of 
their Nations were expected, and they replied “no” —They will — 
not come here; they were here and staid a long time, but their 
children were starving, and they have gone for good, and will 
not return” —The Commissioners asked them if they were 
fully empowered to treat with the United States, and in case 


11 Wilson was a merchant and Indian trader at Fort Gibson. 

12 They were thus 13 days on the journey. It was very hot and a report came 
back to Fort Gibson that the venerable Governor Stokes, who was not well when he 
started, had died on the way. 
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of making a treaty, if all their people would consider them- 
selves bound to observe it. —They replied, “Yes, We were left 
here for the purpose of making a treaty of Peace; Our nation 
wish to be at peace with every person. When we before left 
here, our people told us not to leave before you arrived, that 
they wanted to make a Treaty, and that they would all ob- 
ee = ——The Kioway’s will also agree to any Treaty we may 
make.”’— 


Camp Holmes August 22, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The Board having this day assembled in Council, the 
Chiefs, Warriors and representatives of the Comanche and 
Witchetaw Nations and their associated Bands or Tribes of 
Indians, and having introduced them to the Chiefs and Rep- 
resentatives of the Cherokee, Muscogee, Choctaw, Osage, Sene- 
ca and Quapaw Nations or Tribes of Indians, who were also 
assembled in council. The following speeches were made by 
the Commissioners, and interpreted to the Comanche, and 
Witchetaw Nations. 


Speech of Governor Stokes. 


Brothers of the Comanche and Witchetaw Nations—We 
are glad you have met us here. —It shows your confidence in 
your great Father who has invited you to make a treaty of 
peace, and friendship with the United States and with your 
red Brothers East of you. Brothers, your great father the 
President of the United States has nothing to ask of you, but 
to be at peace with the people of the United States and with 
the nations of Indians who have treaties of his people.—Bro- 
thers —The red chiefs who you see around you are friends of 
your great Father the President of the United States, and he 
has promised to cherish and protect them in all their just rights, 
and he most assuredly will fulfil this promise. Brothers, I 
have just risen from a bed of sickness, and will say no more at 
this time: My Brother here will speak with you, listen to him, 
we are both friends to you, and speak the word of your great 
Father.— 


Speech of General M. Arbuckle. 


Brothers, of the Comanche and Witchetaw Nations. The 
Commissioners are much gratified to see you here, with your 
minds prepared (as they believe) to make a permanent treaty 
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of peace with the United States, and with the different Na- 
tions of red people now present. —These Nations you have 
been informed are under the protection of the United States, 
and your great father the President of the United States, de- 
sires to place his arms around you, and to do good to your 
Nations, by preventing your people from being destroyed by 
Wars. —He has promised peace to the Nations of red people 
he has heretofore made treaties with, and the representatives 
of six of those nations are now present. Peace is all your great 
Father asks of you, and he well knows that your own good re- 
quires that you should be at peace with all Nations, both white 
and red. He has promised to the Nations of red people who 
have made treaties with him protection, and he will not per- 
mit them or his white children to be injured by any nation what- 
ever. —The Treaty which will be offered to you for your con- 
sideration, and also for the approval of all the red Nations 
present, you are to understand is to be permanent, and to last 
forever, and we desire that you will think well on this subject, 
so that all that is contained in the Treaty you may sign, may 
be well received by your nations, and that you will not agree 
to any thing which you will not cause your people to strictly 
comply with. We have prepared a Treaty which we believe 
will best secure peace between your nations and the United 
States, and between your people and the red nations now pres- 
ent. The Treaty will now be read, and explained to you, and 
to all the Nations of red people at this place, that you and 
they may take it into consideration and apprize the Commis- 
sioners of your approval of it, as now offered, or of any alter- 
ations you or any Nation may desire to make. We have re- 
peatedly informed you that your great Father has not sent us 
here to ask of you anything except what is necessary for your 
own good; —as this is the first opportunity he has had of mak- 
ing a Treaty of peace with your nations, and between your 
people, and the red nations now present, who are his friends, 
and as he is informed that your nations are poor, he has au- 
thorized us to give to them some presents after the Treaty 
which may be agreed on, is signed, as an evidence of his good 
will towards them, and of his sincere desire to benefit your 
people.”— 


The Board read and caused to be interpreted to the Co- 
manche and Witchetaw Nations, and their associated Bands 
or Tribes of Indians the Articles of the treaty they wish them 
to enter into with the United States of America, and the Chero- 
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kee, Muscogee, Choctaw, Osage, Seneca, and Quapaw nations, or 
Tribes of Indians, and directed the Secretary to furnish a copy 
of these articles to each of the nations present. The following 
are the Articles of the proposed Treaty. 


Article Ist. There shall be perpetual peace and. friend- 
Ship between all the citizens of the United of America and 
all the individuals composing the Comanche and Witchetaw na- 
tions and their associated Bands or Tribes of Indians, and be- 
tween these nations or Tribes, and the Cherokee, Muscogee, 
ane Osage, Seneca and Quapaw Nations or Tribes of In- 

ians, 


Article 2d. Every injury or act of hostility by one or either 
of the contracting parties on the other, shall be mutually for- 
given and forever forgot. 


Article 3d. There shall be a free and friendly intercourse 
between all the contracting parties hereto, and it is distinctly 
understood and agreed by the Comanche, and Witchetaw Na- 
tions and their associated Bands or Tribes of Indians, that the 
citizens of the United States, are freely permitted to pass and 
repass through their settlements or hunting ground without 
molestation, or injury on their way to any of the Provinces of 
the Republic of- Mexico, or returning therefrom, and that each 
of the nations or Tribes named in this article further agree to 
pay the full value of any injury their people may do to the 
good’s or property of the Citizens of the United States, taken 
or destroyed, when peacably passing through the Country they 
inhabit, or hunt in or else where. —and the United States 
hereby guarantee to any indian or indians of either of the said 
Comanche or Witchetaw Nations, and their associated Bands 
or Tribes of Indians a full indemnification for any Horses or 
other property which may be stolen from them provided that 
the property so stolen cannot be recovered, and that sufficient 
proof is produced that it was actually stolen by the Citizens 
of the United States, and within the limits thereof. 


Article 4th. It is understood and agreed by all the nations 
or tribes of Indians, parties to this treaty, that each and all 
of the said nations or tribes have free permission to hunt and 
trap in the great Western Prairie, West of the cross Timber, 
to the Western limits of the United States. 


Article 5th. The Comanche and Witchetaw Nations and 
their associated Bands or tribes of Indians severally agree and 
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mind themselves to pay full value for any injury their people 
may do to the goods, or other property of such traders as the 
President of the United States may place near to their settle- 
ments or hunting ground for the purpose of trading with them. 


Article 6th. Comanche and Witchetaw nations and their 
associated Bands or Tribes of Indians, agree that in the event 
of any of the red people belonging to the Nations or tribes of 
indians residing South of the Missouri River and West of the 
State of Missouri, not parties to this Treaty, should visit their 
towns, or found, on their hunting grounds, that they will treat 
them with kindness and friendship, and do no injury to them 
whatever. 


Article 7th. Should any difficulty hereafter unfortunately 
arrise between any of the nations or Tribes of Indians parties 
hereunto, in consiquence of the stealing of Horses, Cattle; or 
other cause, it is agreed that the other Tribes shall interpose 
their good offices to remove such difficulties, and also that 
the Government of the United States may take such measures 
as they may deem proper to effect the same object, and see that 
full justice is done to the injured party. 


Article 8th. It is agreed by the Commissioners of the 
United States, that in consiquence of the Comanche and Witche- 
taw nations, and their associated Bands or Tribes of Indians 
having freely and willingly entered into this treaty, and it 
being the first they have made with the United States, or any 
of the contracting parties; that they shall receive presents im- 
mediately after signing as a donation from the United States; 
nothing being asked from these nations or tribes in return, ex- 
cept to remain at peace with the parties hereto, which their 
own good, and that of their posterity require. 


Article 9th. The Comanche and Witchetaw nations, and 
their associated Bands, or tribes of Indians, agree that their 
entering into this treaty, shall in no respect interupt their 
friendly relations with the Republic of Mexico, where they all 
frequently hunt, and the Comanche nation principally inhabit; 
and it is distinctly understood that the Government of the 
United States desire that perfect peace shall exist between the 
tribes or nations named in this article and the said Republic. 


_ Article 10th. This Treaty shall be obligatory on the na- 
tions or Tribes, parties hereto, from and after the date here- 
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of, and on the United States from and after its ratification 
by the Government thereof. 


The commissioners this day received a letter from Col. 
A. P. Chouteau reporting the ill health of his brother Major 
Chouteau™ the Osage sub. agent, at whose request he informed 
them that Clermont the principal Osage Chief had reported 
Sick, and that Clermonts brother a young chief, had promised, 
that he and La Fou would meet the Commissioners at the treaty 
ground at the time appointed for holding the Treaty with the 
Prairie indians if Clermont would not. This letter was handed 
to the Commissioners by Clermont’s brother (the young chief) 
who reported that La Fore was at his Town and would not 
come with him, nor would he be here during the Council. 


The Commissioners did not meet yesterday in Council, as 
they had agreed in consequence of bad weather. 


Camp Holmes August 23d, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The Cherokee, Muscogee, Seneca, and Quapaw Nations pro- 
posed to amend the seventh Article of the proposed Treaty, 
so as to read, “thus —“Should any difficulty hereafter unfor- 
tunately arise between any of the nations or Tribes of Indians 
parties hereunto, in consequence of murder the stealing of 
Horses &¢ —The Comanche Witchetaw and Osage Nations 
agreeing to the proposed amendment, and the board not ob- 
jecting thereto, the amendment of the 7th Article was adopted. 


The following speeches were made by the Comanche and 
Witchetaw Chiefs. 


Speech of Kosharoka the 2d Witchetaw Chief. 


I have seen that paper twice. I have had it read twice, 
and I know it all. The great Spirit is a witness that we are 
all shaking hands this day. That paper was read to us twice 
and we like it all except one Article. To that Article even the 
children of our Towns will object —I am well satisfied with 
all except that one. The Spaniards have attacked us three 
times. They have killed three of my Children, and two of my 
Warriors. In my country there is a place we trade, and all 
that has passed here we will then tell our people. There are 
the Osages I have shaken hands with them, and I intend hold- 


13 Paul Liqueste Chouteau wrote a number of interesting accounts of the Prairie 
Indians. 
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ing them fast by the hand. There is one thing I have to ask of 
you. I do not want any one to settle here. If they do they 
will drive off the game, and this is the only place we have to 
come for it. I am very glad you have come here. I am very 
glad you have something to give us. We are very poor, and 
it will be a great help to our Nation. The great Spirit heard 
that-you have some presents for us, and as soon as we get them 
we want to go. —The Commissioners stated to the Comanches 
and Witchetaws that the article of the treaty alluded to by 
the Kos kor oke did not bind them to keep peace with the 
republic of Mexico. —it was only the wish of their great Fa- 
ther. The Comanches and Witchetaws asked if by going to 
War with the Spaniards the Americans would make war on 
them. The Commissioners told them no. 


The Speech of Koustowah the first chief of the Witchetaws. 


“Tt is the word of the great Father that we all shake hands 
this day. It makes me happy to see it. —This day the great 
spirit sees me shaking hands with all these chiefs, and all these 
friends here. —I can ask no more. —AIl these Brothers hear 
me talking, and I am satisfied. I have always been very poor 
until this day, but it appears that my great Father is going to 
take pity on me. I have heard you talk this day; what else 
can I ask. When I go home I will tell my people all I have 
heard, and you will hear no more bad from my nation. The 
Chiefs never speak for nothing. —I never speak for nothing, 
and when I go home, you will hear nothing about stealing, 
or anything bad from my people. There are some of my red 
brothers who talk of going home with me, and if they do, not 
one of my people will touch the least thing they have. I can 
ask no more. My Great Father is taking pity on us, and in- 
tends making some presents. The Great Father has taken 
pity on us this day. He has made us friends with all these 
our red brothers, and we will hold them fast in our arms. Not 
only these people will we hold fast by the hand, but the Co- 
manches that we now are at peace with. I have lived like a 
Wolf for a long time. I have been running from one place to 
another. Now when I go home, I mean to move down to my 
Old Town, the place where I was born. I want to move down 
because I am too far out of the way, and I want to be close 
by, so as I can visit you as my neighbours, as there will not 
be any more danger in travelling these Prairies after this day. 
It appears that the Great Spirit has taken pity on us this day, 
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and is the cause of my seeing and shaking hands with these 
people here now. 


Speech of Ichacoly the first Chief of the Comanches, 


I will tell you the same thing that I have told you before. 
T am the only head chief of my nation. I have been ‘waiting 
here for you a long time, and when you have done with me I 
will go. When my people all started away from here I told 
them I intended waiting for the Commissioners. They all 
wished nothing but peace, and friendship, and I have staid 
here to represent them all. —What more can I ask, than to be 
at peace with my red Brothers. It was your wish, and that 
of my Great Father, that I have staid here a long time, and I 
wish you to give me something. Being sick I cannot talk more. 
Half of my body belongs to the Osages and half to the Co- 
manches and all the rest I will hold close to my heart. 


The Commissioners this day received a letter from John 
Rogers one of the Cherokee councellors informing them that 
David Melton, John Brown and Dutch had been appointed to 
represent the Cherokee Nation at the proposed Treaty with 
the Prairie indians. The Commissioners drew a check on the 
Union Bank of Louisiana in favor of Thomas B. Ballard for 
four hundred and twenty dollars being the amount due him 
in full for the hire of his wagons and teams employed in trans- 
porting Indian presents from Fort Gibson to Camp Holmes. 


Camp Holmes August 24, 1835. The Board met; Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Commissioners. W. Seawell, Secre- 
tary. 

The Board was this day occupied in obtaining the signa- 
tures of the chiefs and representatives of the Comanche, Witche- 
taw, Cherokee, Muscogee, Choctaw, Osage, Seneca and Qua- 
paw Nations or Tribes of Indians. 


Camp Holmes August 25th, 1835. The Board met; Pres- 
ent: M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Commissioners. W. Seawell, 
Secretary. 

The following speeches were made to the Comanches and 
Witchetaw Nations. 

Speech of Roley McIntosh first chief of Muscogee Nation. 


Brothers, we have met today in this Prairia and at this 
hour. I am glad to meet you. We are all of one colour. Bro- 
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thers, we once lived in a Country East of this. We broke the 
bushes out of the way, cleared the road and we now live in 
this country. —When we reached our new homes we heard of 
you in the West. We heard of your way of living. Our fore- 
fathers used to live in the same way. —We now live differently. 
We live in peace, and our Children grow up to live in peace. 
This-is the way we all should live. When I first came to the 
West I heard of your way of living. I heard of your killing 
each other, and I was sorry, all my people were sorry. The 
Osages used to live so, but we now are friends, and I hope we 
all will be so. Here is our little father, the white man, he has 
raised us, he is the cause of our making peace. He has done 
us much good. We the Muscogees give you these white beads. 
They are the emblem of peace. Our people will now travel 
the road from one town to another. They will be open and 
clear. With all the different people we have made peace, we 
have made roads to their houses. We will now extend these 
roads to your towns. I would talk more to you now, but all 
I say has to be interpreted into so many languages that I will 
not say more. I wish the treaty we have made may be faith- 
fully observed, and that our children may sleep in their cradles 
in safety. Brothers, We have now established the road for 
us all. Some of my people are going home with you, and when 
they return, I hope they will bring us a favorable account. I 
give you this Tobacco. When you go home, I want all your 
Warriors to smoke of it, and when the white smoke ascends, 
altho I shall be at home and not see it, it will be the same as 
if | was present. These white beads are the emblem of peace, 
when you go home you must let all your people draw them 
through their hands. It will be the same as if I was shaking 
hands with them. 


Roley McIntosh gave the Tobacco and white beads to the 
first chiefs of the Comanche and Witchetaw Nations. 


Speech of Musha-la-Tabbee Chief of the Choctaw Nation. 


The Great Spirit above has appointed a fine day for us 
to meet each other. We now look at each other in the face. 
—We saw each other once before at Fort Gibson. You know 
it I suppose. We now see each other again, and have an oppor- 
tunity of talking together. We are called Choctaws, we have 
our Towns too; we live in houses. I have now an opportunity 
of seeing our brothers who live in the West. We have entered 
into a friendly agreement and I am glad of it. The talk we. 
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have had with each other I like, it is a good one. I hope there 
will be no more killing of each other. If there be any killing 
let it be by the falling of the limbs of trees. Our peace has been 
made through the agency of our White Father, When our 
Great Father hears of it, It will make his heart rejoice. We 
have now established the white road to your towns. Here is 
some Tobacco. When you go home you must smoke of it, and 
when the white smoke ascends, although I shall be at home, 
and will not see it, it will be the same as if I was with you. 
When you smoke that, and the smoke ascends you must think 
I see you. 


Speech of Shaw-ta-sah-bah or Black Dog head warrior of 
Tak-ha-la’s band of Osages. 


My Father, I am only going to say a few words —Who 
is the cause that we are this day talking together? It is the 
word of our Great Father the President. JI have shaken hands 
with you before this day. Look at all my brothers here. —My 
great Father is the cause that I have shaken hands with them. 
It is the great Fathers word that we are all moving to this 
country. It is the Great Fathers word that the other side of 
us is full of white people. That is better than what we are 
doing. The acts we used to do we put aside now, and I expect 
you do also. Once I did not speak to any of these here, but I 
am now friendly with them all, and our Great Father is the 
cause of it. Our Fathers wants to have a big open road, and 
it is my wish that we should have one between your Country 
and mine. When he hears we have shaken hands, do you think 
that he will be mad? No —He will be glad. This is all I 
have to say. 


Speech of Thoms. Brant chief of the Seneca Nation. 


My Friends and Brothers, We have often heard of you, 
—you live far to the West, and we to the East, we are glad to 
see you. — Here are my friends the Creeks, Choctaws and 
Osages. They all have given you good talk, we are like friends 
and Brothers. We are of the six Nations of Seneca’s —We 
are glad to see you. My Friends and Brothers, The other In- 
dians have given you good talk for us all, our wives and our 
children, all of my red brothers have given you good talk. 
We have made a White road from your towns to ours, and 
we and all our people will travel it without danger. My 
Friends and Brothers, our young warriors travel much, they 
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travel through the Cherokee, Muscogee, Choctaw, Osage and 
Quapaw Nations, and to all their houses. They are my friends. 
The road is a good white one, and when they travel it, there 
is no danger. When they travel to your towns, I hope they 
will also be safe. My Friends and Brothers, we must have one 
heart and not two, we must all think alike. My Friends and 
Brothers, this is the first time you have heard the talk of the 
Six Nations of Seneca’s. They have given you good talk, and 
they hope you will listen to it. Here are your red Brothers 
we have all made peace. Do not break it. We want to raise 
all our children in peace. My Friends and Brothers, this talk 
I have given you, is from all my people. They told me to give 
it —It is also from our women and children. My talk is for 
all your Nations and tribes. Here is some Tobacco, when you 
get home, let all your people smoke of it, and when they do, 
they must think of us. This is all your Brothers, the Seneca’s 
have to say. 


Speech of He-Ka-too Chief of the Quapaw Nation. 


My Fathers. I have not much to say. I am going to say 
a few words to these people. 


My Brothers, I was living away off below to myself, but 
by the word of my Great Father, I dont live far now. My Old 
Brothers, the Muscogees, Choctaws, Osages and Seneca’s have 
given you good talk. I not give you any other, but will follow 
on their road. I wish you to consider me following on their 
tracks all the time. There are but few of my people. My Bro- 
thers, the Muscogees, Choctaws, Osages and Seneca’s have made 
you a white road, and have given you beads. There must not 
be any blood on that road unless it be the blood of the Buffalo. 
—My Brothers, the Muscogee’s, Choctaw’s, Osage’s and Sene- 
ca’s have given you good talk. I can’t give you any other. 
That is all I have to say. 


Camp Holmes August 26, 1835. The Board met: Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The Commissioners were this day employed in distributing 
presents to the Comanche’s and Witchetaw Nations. 


Camp Holmes August 27, 1835. The Board met: Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The Commissioners agreed to leave Camp Holmes this 
afternoon for Fort Gibson. They settled with Ascimke for the 
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sum of One hundred and nineteen dollars being the amount 
due her for her services as interpreter of the Comanche and 
Witchetaw languages. Oscimka having recd. a horse on the 
16th of May from the Commissioners for which Sixty five 
dollars as paid; the ballance of her account amounting to fifty 
four dollars was paid her in goods. . 


Fort Gibson September 18, 1835. The Board met: Pres- 
ent: M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Commissioners. W. Seawell, 
Secretary. 


The Commissioners drew a check on the Union Bank of 
Louisiana in favor of Thoms. B. Ballard for four hundred and 
Highty Six dollars. This check includes the one given Mr. 
Ballard at Camp Holmes on the 23d August for four hundred 
and twenty dollars, which he returned to the Commissioners 
and was destroyed, and also his accounts against the Commis- 
sioners for the hire of his wagons and teams, employed in 
transporting presents from Fort Gibson to Camp Holmes and 
for services rendered by him. 


Fort Gibson September 15th, 1835. The Board met: Pres- 
ent: M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary 


The Commissioners wrote a letter to the Secretary of War 
informing him of their return to Fort Gibson from Camp 
Holmes and enclosed him a copy of the treaty which they con- 
cluded with the Comanchee and Witcheta Indians at Camp 
Holmes on the 24th August. 


Fort Gibson September 20th, 1835. The Board met: Pres- 
ent: M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secry. 


This meeting of the board was for the purpose of settling 
with Col. A. P. Chouteau on account of his services as inter- 
preter of the Osage language, amounting to four hundred and 
eleven dollars, and also with Sergt. Stoutenburg for services 
rendered by him in receiving and taking care of Indian presents, 
amounting to twenty one dollars. —Both of these accts. were 
paid; and the Commissioners drew a check on the Union Bank 
of Louisiana in favor of Thoms. E. Wilson for four hundred 
and Thirty Eight dollars and twenty five cents for that pur- 
pose, and also for the purpose of paying Thoms. I. Wilson’s 
acct. against the Commissioners for six dollars and twenty five 
cents. 


Fort Gibson 21 September 1835. The Board met: Pres- 
ent: M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Com’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 
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The Commissioners recd. of Thoms. E. Wilson the follow- 
ing checks drawn by them on the Union Bank of Louisiana 
viz; One in favor of Thoms. E. Wilson for One Thousand five 
hundred and fifty eight dollars and thirty nine cents given 
on the 5th of August.. One in favor of Thoms. B. Ballard for 
four hundred and eighty six dollars given on the 13th of Sept. 
and ene in favor of Thoms. E. Wilson four hundred and thirty 
Hight dollars and twenty five cents given on the 20th of Sept. 
These Checks were all destroyed and in lieu of them the Com- 
missioners drew one on the Union Bank of Louisiana in favor 
of Thomas E. Wilson for Two Thousand Nine hundred and 
Sixty three dollars and twenty three and 3/4 cents which in- 
cludes all the drafts destroyed as aforesaid, and also the sum 
of four hundred and Eighty dollars and twenty two and 3/4 
cents furnished by Mr. Wilson and paid over to Lieut. Kenney 
for provisions furnished Indians during the Treaty. 


Fort Gibson 23 September 1835. The Board met: Pres- 
ent: M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Commissioners. W. Seawell, 
Secretary. 


The Commissioners wrote a letter to the Secretary of 
War inclosing him their accounts &c for all disbursements and 
expenditures made by them from the 4th May to the 22d. of 
September 1835, 


Fort Gibson 26 Sep: 1835. The Board Met: Present: 
M. Stokes, M. Arbuckle, Commis’rs. W. Seawell, Secretary. 


The Board decided to send Lieut. W. Seawell to: Wash- 
ington City with the Original Treaty and a transcript of all 
the proceedings of the Board up to the present date, and they 
were forwarded accordingly. 


M. Stokes. 
M. Arbuckle. 
W. Seawell Lieut. 7th Infantry 


Secretary to the Commissioners, 
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CHIEF WILSON NATHANIEL JONES. 
by 
John Bartlett Meserve. 


De Toqueville, the eminent French statesman and scholar 
visited the United States in 1831 studying our political institu- 
tions and in 1835 his famous work, Democracy in America, 
was first published in Paris. He was in Memphis, Tennessee, 
and witnessed an early detachment of emigrating Choctaws 
embark for the West and left for us his painful impressions: 


* “At the end of the year 1831, whilst I was on the left bank 
of the Mississippi at a place named by Europeans Memphis, 
there arrived a numerous band of Choctaws (or Chactas as 
they are called by the French of Louisiana). 


Those savages had left their country, and were endeavor- 
ing to gain the right bank of the Mississippi, where they hoped 
to find an asylum which had been promised them by the Amer- 
ican Government. It was then the middle of winter and the cold 
was unusually severe; the snow had frozen hard upon the 
ground, and the river was drifting huge masses of ice. The 
Indians had their families with them; and they brought in 
their train the wounded and the sick, with children newly 
born and old men upon the verge of death. They possessed 
neither tents nor waggons, but only their arms and provisions. 
I saw them embark to pass the mighty river, and never will that 
solemn spectacle fade from my remembrance. No cry, no sob 
was heard amongst the assembled crowd; all was silent. Their 
calamities were of ancient date, and they knew them to be ir- 
remediable.” 

The illustrious French economist preserves for us a con- 
temporary picture of those simple, disheartened folk, the red 
natives of our soil as they were being thrown, with apparent 
abandon, over the garden wall into unexplored jungles, to 
survive or perish amid the weeds and vices of a misdirected 
civilization. How admirably they surmounted their difficulties 


1 Democracy In America, by De Toqueville, Vol. I, p. 345. 
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is a matter of their history. The parents of Wilson Nathaniel 
Jones were among the solemn Choctaw exiles who crossed the 
“mighty river” during the decade succeeding the Dancing Rab- 
bit Creek Treaty of 18380. 


Captain Nathaniel Jones, a mixed blood Choctaw Indian 
whose father was a Virginian by birth, lived on the Pearl River 
in Greenwood Le Flore District, Mississippi. He married into 
the famous Battiest family of French-Choctaw origin and, with 
his family, came with one of the Choctaw removal caravans 
to the old Indian Territory in 1833 and settled on the Little 
River in what is today McCurtain County, Oklahoma. The cap- 
tain was a character of some prominence and served as an “an- 
nuity captain” in charge of the distribution of Government 
payments among the Choctaws and also as a member of the 
Choctaw National Council in the years when it met at the old 
capital at Nanih Waya, near the present town of Tuskahoma, 
Pushmataha County, Oklahoma. He died, probably in the dec- 
ade preceding the Civil War. 


2 Wilson Nathaniel Jones, the youngest son of Capt. Na- 
thaniel Jones, was born in the old Greenwood Le Flore Dis- 
trict in Mississippi about 1827? and came with his parents to 
the West in 1833. His educational advantages were very 
limited and in 1849 he embarked in farming for himself upon 
lands in the Little river country. He rendered no service, 
either military or otherwise, in either the Union or Confed- 
erate cause during the Civil War. After the Civil War, having 
accumulated five hundred dollars by the sweat of his own brow 
and frugal habits, he located on Shawnee creek in the eastern 
part of what is today Bryan County, but which was then Blue 
County, Choctaw Nation, where he engaged in farming and 
later opened a mercantile establishment.‘ This location, some 


2 Leaders and Leading Men in the Indian Territory, by O’Beirne, Vol. I, p. 28 
et seq. 

; 3Computed from the inscription upon his memorial above his grave, which gives 
his age as 74 years at the time of his death. Other biographies give 1831 as the 
year of his birth. 


4 These early mercantile stores were general stores and carried everything from 
drugs to farming implements. 
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three miles west of the present inland town of Cade, became 
the center of his future business activities, Money was a very 
limited commodity among the Choctaws during those years 
and the young merchant conveniently accepted stock in ex- 
change for his merchandise. This situation became the inspir- 
ation for his more extended entry into the cattle business which 
was at that time beginning to overshadow the economic life of 
the country. The career of Wilson N. Jones bids invitation to 
an interesting period in the life of the old Indian Territory. 


The two decades immediately succeeding the Civil War 
witnessed the cycle of the gigantic cattle industry upon the 
vast, unoccupied prairies of the Southwest. They were years 
of notorious vice, of which it is of no avail to speak in under- 
tones. The era was feudalistic in its analogy as we cross the 
threshold of romance, adventure, and sordid tragedy. Self- 
constituted authority appropriated the open ranges and cattle 
barons lived in medieval comfort surrounded by armed retinues, 
not all of whom drove the bawling herds. Jealousies were pro- 
voked as the use of the range was disputed by armed competi- 
tors. Cattle rustlers darkened the picture, feuds were en- 
gendered among the cattle men and cool, calculating murder 
was not uncommon. Each cowman made and enforced his own 
regulations for his occupancy of the open range and their en- 
forcement became a source of real and potential trouble. A 
careless practice of branding the wrong calves was also pro- 
vocative. The picture is further emphasized by the cow towns 
which sprang into being along the trails. These hastily as- 
sembled settlements were fashioned to accommodate the sordid 
impulses of the hour. Even hitherto quiet, peaceful, rural 
towns found themselves overshadowed by a new life. Whiskey 
was plentiful, gambling, open and notorious, dance halls and 
honkytonk theaters were the social centers and the red lights 
lingered to glimpse the dawn. The old Indian Territory, as 
then constituted, was in the very heart of this hectic life as 
across its domain passed the cattle trails from Texas north to 
shipping points in Kansas. Its influence was demoralizing to 
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the Indians as it brought them in contact with vile characters 
among the whites and greatly impeded their progress. 


The town of Caddo, situated in what is today the northern 
part of Bryan County, Oklahoma, was, at that time. the prin- 
cipal settlement between McAlester and the Red River and in 
the center of a rich cattle grazing area. After the M. K. & T. 
Railway came through in 1872, it became the shipping point to 
eastern markets for cattle from the adjacent ranges of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations. At Caddo, Government supplies 
were unloaded and freighted overland to Ft. Sill and other west- 
ern military posts. The busy little town became the rendezvous 
for cattle men and yielding to its environments probably ran 
true to form. It could not boast of open saloons because the 
Government looked after that, but there was plenty of bootleg 
alcoholics in evidence; and besides, Garrett’s Bluff ferry across 
the Red River near the mouth of the Blue, was not far away 
and Texas, a white man’s country, lay just beyond. 


The cattle business of Wilson N. Jones developed rapidly 
and, in 1867, he associated with a partner by the name of 
James Myers. In four years of diligent effort the partnership 
accumulated a herd of one thousand head of cattle which Myers 
drove overland to the cattle market at Ft. Scott, Kansas. Myers 
sold the cattle, pocketed the receipts and faded from the pic- 
ture. Jones not only lost his share of the proceeds but was 
left with the firm’s indebtedness to liquidate. He soon re- 
couped his losses and in a few years was once more on the 
high road to success. After the M. K. & T. Railway came through 
in 1872, he enlarged his mercantile business on Shawnee creek 
and began to diversify his interests. About this time he be- 
came the financial sponsor for B. J. Hampton and L. A. Morris 
who engaged in a business enterprise at Caddo, the venture 
being carried on in his name. The business failed in 1882 
through mismanagement and Jones was left to satisfy St. Louis 
wholesale creditors in the sum of twenty thousand dollars. He 
became involved in litigation over the affair, out of which grew 


Home of Wilson N. Jones near Cade, Bryan County, 


Oklahoma 
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the case of Jones v. Baer et al.,° in the United States Supreme 
Court, in which a memorandum opinion was noted. This case 
was the first case to be filed in the first Federal Court estab- 
lished in the old Indian Territory and which opened at Mus- 
kogee on April 1, 1889 with Judge James M. Shackleford on 
the bench. Jones was represented at the trial by Judge S. S. 
Fears and in the Supreme Court by Hon. Augustus H. Garland. 
The case went against Jones in both courts, the action of the 
Supreme Court being divided. 


The shrewdness and business acumen of Wilson N. Jones 
began to evidence itself and by 1890 he was reputed to be among 
the wealthiest men in the Territory. At that time he had seven- 
teen thousand acres® of Choctaw lands under fence in the area 
between Caddo and Boggy river, about five hundred and fifty 
acres of which were under cultivation. His herd of some five 
thousand head of cattle ranged the pasture lands. He was the 
Indian cattle king of the Territory. The other interests of Mr. 
Jones included his enlarged mercantile store and a cotton gin 
as well as other investments in the coal business then rapidly 
developing along the M. K. & T. Railway in the Territory. He 
was a co-partner with W. H. Ainsworth in a large mercantile 
establishment at Caddo. The employees upon his ranch were 
mostly full blood Indians, few negroes were used and no whites, 
save in the cotton gin, were employed. He was very popular with 
his employees. His “home on the range,” some three miles west 
of Cade, on Shawnee Creek, was among the most comfort- 
able in the Territory at that time and was one of great hospi- 
tality. During this period he exerted a strong influence in the 
political life of the Choctaw Nation and served as school trustee 
of his district in 1884 and, in 1887, became the National Trea- 
surer. He was allied with the powerful McCurtain faction 
during those earlier years. Wilson N. Jones rode the higher 


altitudes of prosperity. 


537 L. C. P. 947; 149 U. S. 777. ae 
6 This was in the face of Choctaw law which prohibited the fencing of more 


than 1,000 acres by any one citizen. 
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The road to fame and fortune was marked with tragedy. 
Things began to happen which reflect an age of lawlessness 
which defies prosaic description. ‘William W. Jones, the only 
son of Wilson N. Jones, was born in the Little river country 
in 1860, attended school at Booneville, Bolivar and Springfield, 
Missouri, and upon his return home in 1883 became a foreman 
upon his father’s ranch near Caddo. He was a lovable char- 
acter but strong drink, to which the young man became an 
early addict, provoked a reckless career which was terminated 
only by his tragic death. William Jones or “Willie” as he 
was known, became involved in a course of very questionable 
conduct for which there remains no complete explanation or 
justification. Late in the afternoon of September 18, 1885, 
Willie Jones and his friend Madison Bouton® strolled up the 
Main Street of Caddo in agreeable conversation when suddenly 
and without warning, young Jones drew his sixshooter and 
shot and killed Bouton, after which he mounted his pony and 
rode back to the ranch. Madison Bouton was an intermarried 
Choctaw, born in Roxbourgh, New York, in January, 1839, came 
to the Choctaw Nation in 1870 and two years later married 
Christiana, a daughter of Israel Fulsom, a Choctaw. He was 
quite extensively engaged in the cattle business at the time 
of his unfortunate death. He, necessarily, was a rival of Wil- 
son N. Jones in the use of the open range of that section. No 
provocation has ever been assigned for this cold blooded killing 
although there were whisperings that the wrong calves had 
been branded by employees on the Jones ranch, to which Bou- 
ton had objected. About this time, at the meager settlement 
of Mayhew and in the proximity of the Jones ranch, an inter- 
married Choctaw by the name of Alex Powell was also in the 
cattle business in a modest way and, obviously, his operations 
conflicted with Jones in the use of the open range. Powell 
opened a small store and from his exchange of merchandise 
with the Indians, began to assemble a rather promising herd 


7 Leaders and Leading Men, by O’Beirne, Vol. I, p. 130. 
8 Leaders and Leading Men, by O’Beirne, Vol. I, p. 49, 
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of range cattle. As an accommodation for any night visitors 
to his store, he placed a bell in the yard which might be used 
by any belated customers, whom he hastened to serve when the 
bell was rung. Two shots burst forth in the dark, one night 
when Powell opened his door in response to the bell. He gur- 
vived long enough to identify Willie Jones and Steve Belvin 
as his assailants. Belvin was a “lieutenant” or scout on the 
cattle ranch of Wilson N. Jones, and later became sheriff of 
Jackson County, Choctaw Nation, succeeding Josh Crowder. 
No excuse or justification has ever been offered for the murder 
of Alex Powell. At another time, Belvin made an unsuccessful 
attempt to shoot L. A. Morris, a clerk in the Hancock store at 
Caddo. Morris, it will be recalled, was one of the partners 
whose business failure in 1882 had occasioned the heavy finan- 
cial losses to Wilson N. Jones. Morris became blind in the 
latter years of his life and died at Atoka a few years ago. No 
effort seems to have been made by the Choctaw Nation authori- 
ties to apprehend and punish either young Jones or Steve Bel- 
vin for these outrages. There were no ten commandments 
around Caddo in those days—mostly rules of the jungles. 


Grim fate arrested the hectic career of Willie Jones on 
the night of January 26, 1888. The young man and a party 
of friends consisting of Tuck and Chris Bench and Josh Crow- 
der, who was then sheriff of Jackson County, were engaged in 
a drunken carousal, near Garrett’s Bluff on the Red River. 
The party was badly intoxicated, save Tuck Bench, and as the 
supply of whiskey became exhausted, they crossed on the ferry 
into Texas to replenish their supply. The party became belli- 
gerent and particularly young Jones and in the melee which 
ensued after their return to the Nation, Tuck Bench, in anti- 
cipation of drunken threats made by Jones, shot and killed him. 
Sheriff Crowder, half crazed with drink, witnessed the tragedy 
and is reputed to have offered no interference and the bullet- 
riddled body of the only son and heir of Wilson N. Jones was 
found upon a sand bar on the Choctaw Nation side of Red 
River, near Garrett’s Bluff, the next morning. Tuck Bench 
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fled the country to Northern Arkansas and did not return to 
the Choctaw country until after the death of Wilson N. Jones. 
A feud devolped between the Jones and Crowder factions. For 
some days after the killing, Crowder and Chris Bench went 
into hiding. The three men were indicted in the Choctaw dis- 
trict_court which convened at its court house in the forks of 
the Boggies north of Boswell. Tuck Bench was never appre- 
hended but Wilson N. Jones employed Green McCurtain to aid 
in the prosecution of Chris Bench and Josh Crowder. They 
were defended by Hon. William A. Durant. Chris Bench was 
always in attendance when the case was called but was never 
tried. Crowder never showed up for trial, and although his 
bond was repeatedly forfeited he experienced little difficulty 
in giving a new bond, because there was no procedure in the 
Choctaw Nation at that time which enabled a collection to be 
made upon a forfeited undertaking and so his case was post- 
poned from term to term. 


Some years later Josh Crowder and a companion were out 
trapping near Shawneetown on the Red River in what is today 
McCurtain County, when they were waylaid and killed by 
some negroes. The negroes later were convicted in the Fed- 
eral Court at Atoka and sent to the penitentiary for life. The 
prosecution of Chris Bench seems to have been abandoned. 
Willie Jones married Emelia, a daughter of James McCauley 
of Atoka, in 1887. His only son and child, Wilson Nathan, 
grew to manhood only to meet an unfortunate death at Okla- 
homa City in 1916 and the tragic story of Willie Jones was 
ended.® 


Wilson N. Jones made the race for chief of the Choctaws 
in the fall of 1888 on the Progressive ticket and, although he 
had the support of the McCurtain faction, was defeated by B. F. 
Smallwood of the National party. The campaign was spirited 
but not as bitter as was the campaign of 1890 when Jones de- 
feated Smallwood for reelection by a small majority. The cam- 


9 The writer is indebted to C. A. Hancock of Cadd d Hon. W. A 
Oklahoma City for much valuable information. DE ey) pe eee 
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paign of 1892 when Jones ran for reelection on the Progressive 
ticket was the occasion for the most serious disorder that ever 
occurred in the Choctaw Nation. His opponent was Jacob B. 
Jackson, the candidate of the National party. The contest 
approached the status of a guerilla, warfare as armed bands of 
the opposing factions pursued a course of intimidation. M any 
assassinations occurred and life became unsafe. The standard 
of political ethics sank to the lowest in the history of the Choc- 
taw Nation. I[eeling ran high, the newspapers became vitu- 
perative and from the press, one would have thought that the 
Choctaws were on the road to complete political and social dis- 
integration. In the parlance of the times, both factions were 
claiming the open range. The interest of the politicians was 
intensified because of the Leased Land payment which was 
soon to be made. The result of the election was close and both 
sides claimed the victory. Both sides were vociferous in claim- 
ing that fraud had been committed by the opposition which was 
an evidence that the Indian was “coming of age.”” Indian Agent 
Bennett stepped into the picture in an effort to compose the 
differences and Jackson offered to submit all contested elec- 
tion returns to the Indian Agent but this offer, Jones declined, 
and for obvious reasons. The controversy was disposed of by 
the Council, both houses of which were overwhelmingly of the 
Progressive party, on October 6, when it declared the reelec- 
tion of Jones by a narrow margin of seven votes out of a total 
of 3402 cast. The chief was again entrenched in undisputed 
possession of the open range. An interrogation point has ever 
followed this partisan declaration of the Council. 


An aftermath of the bitter controversy came in the follow- 
ing December when the so-called Jones-Locke or Antlers war 
broke out. One Willis Jones was forcibly taken from the Choc- 
taw authorities by Jones’s opponents and removed to the home 
of V. M. Locke, an intermarried white man living at Antlers, 
where members of the National faction gathered to protect him. 
Chief Jones assembled, the militia at Antlers and as the Locke 
supporters continued to assemble, an armed conflict seemed 
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unavoidable. A clash did come late in March, primarily pro- 
voked by bad whiskey among the members of the militia and 
much shooting was done but nobody was killed or seriously 
injured. The windows were shot out of the Baptist Church 
and the Masonic hall. Jacob B. Jackson belonged to both or- 
ganizations. It was a sort of comic opera affair but dizzy 
enough to enlist the attention of Indian Agent Bennett who 
again hastened to the scene of the trouble. A small detachment 
of United States troops was dispatched to the front where they 
were welcomed by both sides. The soldiers remained a few 
weeks and then “marched down the hill again.” The Govern- 
ment at Washington was becoming annoyed by the disorderly 
posture of affairs among the Choctaws and a delegation headed 
by Green McCurtain was dispatched to the capital to cushion 
over the Antlers insurrection. Congress created the Dawes 
Commission on March 3, 1893 and so government of the Indians, 
for the Indians and by the Indians was soon to become a pa- 
thetic memory. 

The story of Wilson N. Jones and particularly of the cam- 
paign of 1892, invites a more intimate acquaintance with Jacob 
Battiest Jackson,'® his political opponent. The two men were 
quite the antithesis of each other. As Jackson’s career is fol- 
lowed, one is enabled to debunk many of the things said and 
written about the full blood Indian. He was a member of a 
band of Indians known as the Sixtown Indians who were 
adopted into the Choctaw Nation. They were originally known 
as the Bay Indians and lived in southern Mississippi. There 
were at one time about three thousand members of this tribe, 
and there existed, at an early date, much prejudice between 
this band and the real Choctaws. Jackson was a full blood 
Indian, was born in southern Mississippi about 1848 and came 
to the Choctaw Nation in the West in 1850. He was of pious 
Christian parentage, they being members of the Baptist Church. 
Holbatubbee, his father, died during the removal journey and 
Elizabeth Jackson, his mother, died in 1864 in Cedar County, 


eo and Leading Men, by O’Beirne, Vol. I, p. 207; Indian Citizen, July 7, 
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Choctaw Nation. Young Jackson attended the neighborhood 
tribal schools, spent four years at Ft. Coffee Academy and, on 
August 13, 1862," enlisted in the Confederate army in the Civil 
War. He served as a private in Company G commanded by 
Capt. Coleman E. Nelson in the 1st Regiment of Choetaw 
Mounted Rifles and served faithfully until the war was con- 
cluded. Upon his return home after the war, the young man 
was appointed sheriff of Skullyville County and at the ensuing 
election was elected to succeed himself. Political and social 
conditions were in a much demoralized state at that time and 
the unafraid young sheriff greatly contributed to a reestablish- 
ment of law and order in his bailiwick. He resigned his office 
in 1867 when he obtained employment at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
which enabled him to attend school there and in 1869, he en- 
rolled for a year at King’s College at Bristol, Tennessee. The 
Choctaw Council, appreciating his ambitions and ability, in 
1869 made an appropriation which enabled him to enter Roa- 
noke College, at Salem, Virginia in 1870 where he remained 
for four years and completed his education. 


In 1874 he began the practice of law at Skullyville and 
in 1876 was elected senator, which position he held until 1881. 
He was chosen to the senate again in 1884 and in 1889 was 
elected National Secretary, being reelected in 1891. During 
his career in the Council, he was a persistent advocate of im- 
proved educational advantages for the Choctaws. It was 
through his urgent effort that Chief Jackson F. McCurtain 
established the Orphan Schools. To him, as chairman of the 
school committee, credit was due for the building of the new 
Spencer Academy. 


Jacob B. Jackson became the candidate of the National 
party for chief in 1892 being pitched against Wilson N. Jones 
who was running for reelection on the Progressive ticket. He 
was defeated by a narrow margin following a memorable cam- 
paign, during which many illogical things were done, and some 
of them by his supporters, but to these delinquencies, Jacob B. 


11Records, Adjutant’s Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Jackson was by no means, a party. Like the patriot that he 
was, he bowed submissively to the action of the Council when 
it declared the election of his opponent. To the reign of terror 
and revenge which ensued for several months after the election, 
he, in no wise, contributed. 


Jackson again aspired to be chief, in 1894, but was de- 
feated by Jefferson Gardner. He rallied the Full Blood Na- 
tionals as their candidate against Green McCurtain in 1896 
and, had the McCurtain opposition united in his support, he 
would have been elected because Green McCurtain was chosen 
by a plurality vote. The grim prospect of the allotment of the 
tribal domain was an issue and to this, Jackson was vigorously 
opposed. Mr. Jackson ran again, in 1900, when Gilbert W. 
Dukes was elected. He served as a delegate to Washington in 
1895. 


The Atoka Agreement became the issue in the campaign 
of 1898 when Green McCurtain became a candidate for reelec- 
tion on the Tuskahoma ticket. The opposition crystalized as 
the Union party and nominated Wilson N. Jones as its candi- 
date. Political alignments rapidly shifted and the man who 
had been the McCurtain candidate in three of the most hectic 
campaigns ever held in the Choctaw Nation, now became Mc- 
Curtain’s opponent. Another interesting feature of this cam- 
paign was that Jones was actively supported by Jacob B. Jack- 
son, his opponent in the militant campaign of six years prey- 
ious. Both Jones and Jackson were vigorously fighting the 
Atoka Agreement but probably for diverse reasons. Jones dep- 
recated tribal allotment because it would destroy the open 
range. Jackson fought it because of its departure from the 
communal ownership of lands to which the Indians were so 
inured. McCurtain was elected. The Indian had about reached 
the end of the trail and the peculiarities of his race were in 
the process of final obliteration. In the light of later experi- 
ence, some doubt may be expressed as to whether or not the 
allotment, in severalty of the lands of the Five Tribes, was not 
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prematurely undertaken by the Government. The full blood 
Indians were its real, depending wards and, as yet, were un 
able to fully understand the full sense of the change. Jacob 
B. Jackson knew his people and sincerely spoke with no apol- 
ogies in their defense, and be it said to his credit, that his edu- 
cation at institutions in the States, in no wise disturbed his 
conservative belief in the right of his people to lead their own 
cloistered, communal lives until they were capacitated to alter 
them voluntarily. The full blood Choctaws believed in him 
as is evidenced by his repeated calls to their leadership. A 
new county was formed by the National Council on October 
21, 1886, and was named Jackson County, in his honor.” 


Jacob B. Jackson was a consistent Baptist and a Mason. 
He used no intoxicants. He married Levicy, a daughter of 
Thompson Westley, in 1878, who was born in Kiamichi County, 
in 1866 and passed away on September 20, 1886. The Great 
Father summoned the faithful soul of Jacob B. Jackson to the 
“Spirit Shore” in June, 1909. He rests in the family burying 
ground some four miles west of Shadypoint, Le Flore County, 
Oklahoma, where his grave is marked. The Choctaws uncover 
in memory one of their ablest and truest leaders. 


The collection and disbursements of the so-called Leased 
Land monies, from the Government, occurred during the Jones 
administration. | With a profligacy which had tainted the 
famous Net Proceeds adjustment, many unnecessary attorneys’ 
contracts for its collection had postponed the payment of the 
appropriation by the Government. 


The Dawes Commission entered the picture in 1893 and 
while they were courteously received by Chief Jones and the 
entertainment committee, he had appointed, it was quite mani- 
fest that the chief and his people were hostile toward the allot- 
ment of their lands. 


12“Qrganization of Counties in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations,” by Muriel 
H. Wright, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 8, p. 332. 
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The administration of Wilson N. Jones was evidenced by 
the advancement made in educational facilities among the Choc- 
taws. A boarding school for boys was established near Harts- 
horne and named Jones Academy in honor of the chief. A simi- 
lar school for girls was founded near Tuskahoma, the capital, 
andappropriately named Tuskahoma Academy. Peter J. Hud- 
son, then a young minister recently graduated from an eastern 
institution was placed in charge, following out the Jones policy 
of placing all Choctaw schools in charge of Choctaw educators. 
A school named Tuskaloosa Institute was authorized for the 
education of the freedmen and two older schools, Armstrong 
Academy and Wheelock Seminary were set aside as orphans’ 
homes and as schools for boys and girls respectively. The deep 
interest in matters of education manifested by Chief Jones is 
worthy of comment, when his own delinquency in educational 
advantages, is recalled. 


Upon his retirement from office, Mr. Jones established his 
residence in Sherman, Texas, where he acquired a handsome 
home. It was from his new home that he thereafter continued 
to direct his business affairs. Despite the fact that he resided 
at Sherman, Texas, most of the time, he never considered that 
he had abdicated his citizenship in the Choctaw Nation. He 
was among the leaders who formed the Tuskahoma party in 
1896 when Green McCurtain was first elected. He boldly en- 
tered the political fray in 1898 when he ran for chief on the 
Union ticket and when he and Jacob B. Jackson composed 
their differences and fought side by side to defeat Green Mc- 
Curtain for reelection. 


He had now approached the shadows of evening. With a 
farewell pause, the old chieftain spurred his phantom pony 
down the long, long trail and across the open range to the Last 
Roundup and only the sad winds sweeping the open prairies — 
whispered “I am the Resurrection and the Life.” Wilson N. 
Jones passed away on June 11, 1901 and rests in the family 
burying ground by the side of Willie, on the old cattle ranch 
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west of Cade where his grave is marked by an imposing mem- 
orial. 


Karly in life, Wilson N. Jones married a daughter of 
Colonel Pickens, a well known Chickasaw leader. Their two 
children died in infancy, soon to be followed by their mother. 
In 1855, he married Louisa Le Flore and to this union four 
children were born, two of whom, a son William W. and a 
daughter Annie grew to maturity. The latter died in her senior 
year at college and Willie subsequently met a tragic death. 
Louisa Le Flore Jones died in 1864 and in 1876, Mr. Jones 
married Mrs. Isabelle Curtis, a widow, who survived him. She 
was a daughter of Colonel Heaston of Benton County, Arkan- 
sas. He had two children by this last marriage, both of whom 
preceded their father in death. 


Wilson N. Jones rode roughshod to success but was a 
character of extraordinary intelligence, unflagging energy 
and tensity of purpose. He will go down in history as one 
of the ablest and most successful of Choctaw chieftains. 
He was a good financier and at the time of his death was 
_reputed to be worth $250,000. By the terms of his last 
will, the major portion of his estate was to go to the erec- 
tion and maintenance of a hospital at Sherman, Texas, for 
citizens of North Texas and the Choctaw county. The will 
was vigorously contested by relatives and remained in litiga- 
tion for many years. Not until 28 years after his death were 
the terms of the will finally complied with, when on June 27, 
1929, the trustees of the estate made the purchase of the Sher- 
man hospital and gave it the name of the Wilson N. Jones 
Memorial Hospital, in his honor. 
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A FEDERAL EXPERIMENT IN SOUTHERN PLAINS 
INDIAN RELATIONS, 1835-1845 
By 


Cc. C. Rister 


In 1802 the United States agreed to extinguish Indian 
titles to land within the prescribed boundaries of Georgia, 
“whenever it could be peaceably done on reasonable terms,” 
and Georgia ceded to the federal government the present States 
of Alabama and Mississippi. The setting aside of an area be 
yond the frontier large enough to care for the needs of some 
sixty thousand Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes—Chere- 
kees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles — was a 
problem of no mean proportions. Already the pioneers had 
broken across the Appalachian Mountains barrier and had be- 
gun the occupation of the wildernesy,, and it was quite appar 
ent that within the near future 77,000,000 acres of land held 
by Indians east of the Mississippi River would be needed by 
them. Where beyond the frontier could be found reservation 
sites to which these Indians could be removed, even though 
they might be less than their present holdings? And how, par 
ticularly, was the problem of the Five Civilized Tribes to be 
solved? The fact is, when the Georgia promise was given there 
was little possibility of its fulfillment. The contract was evi- 
dence of a policy of opportunism ever afterwanis to character 
ize the government's negotiations with its Indian waris* 


1 According to the fi temporaries the remeval program was quite 
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very low price, provinces, which richest’ sovereigns in Europe could 
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1. Removing the Eastern Tribes. 

The purchase of Lonisiang in 1803 by the United States 
made possible a solution of the Georgia problem. The Great 
Plains part of the new acquisition was believed to be too arid 
for occupation by white men, and, for that reason primaril y; 
ideal for Indian tenure. Asx ear] ¥ a6 1406 an American ex- 
plorer, Zebulon Montgomery Pike, asserted that the plains 
might become as celebrated as the sand y deserts of Africa, “for,” 


said he, “I saw in my route in various places tracts of many 
- leagues where the wind had thrown up the sand in all the 


fanciful forms of the ocean’s rolling wave, and on which not a 


_ Speck of vegetable matter existed”? As to the occupation of 


the region, he added: “Our citizens... will, through necessity, 
be constrained to limit their extent on the west to the borders 
of the Missouri and Mississippi, while they leave the prairies 
incapable of cultivation to the wandering and uncivilized abor- 
igines of the country.”* Edwin James, who accompanies the 
Major Stephen H. Long expedition across the Southern Plains 
thirteen years later, concurred in Pike's appraisal of the coun- 
try; but he also believed that “viewed as a frontier, [it] may 
prove of infinite importance to the United States, inasmuch 
as it is calculated to serve as a barrier to prevent too great an 
extension of our population westward, and secure us against 


_the machinations or incursions of an enemy” In years to 


follow this point of view was strengthened, as is evidenced on 
maps, and in atlases, geographies, guides, and histories pub- 
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lished in the United States during the period before the Civil 
War. 


Pike’s theory of setting aside the Great Plains as a per- 
manent home for the Indians was elaborated a short time later 
by John C, Calhoun, Secretary of War. In proposing his plan 
to President James Monroe, he claimed for it four advantages: 
first, by setting up Indian reservations in the West and by 
denying homesteaders entry thereon, the government would be- 
come the Indians’ benefactor; second, the problem of conflict- 
ing racial interests, which had long existed in the East, would 
now be solved; third, there would be no more wars between the 
two races; and, fourth, commerce between the frontiersmen 
and the Indians would be regulated and greatly enhanced.® 


Although Calhoun could not foresee many problems which 
would arise with such a comprehensive undertaking, he was 
impressed with its magnitude. Not counting small tribal ele- 
ments in Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, and Louisiana, he estimated that 92,- 
664 Eastern Indians should be transferred to the West. To 
do this, he proposed to move those residing in Indiana, Illinois, 
the peninsula of Michigan, New York, and Ohio to the country 
west of Lake Michigan and north of the State of Illinois; and 
the remaining 78,814 (not including the 700 Quapaws who 
had already abandoned the Red River region) to the country 
west of the State of Missouri and the Territory of Arkansas. 
Of the latter group, 53,625 Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and 
Chickasaws still claimed 383,573,176 acres in Georgia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi; and some 5,000 
Seminoles held a large part of Florida.® 


As to securing sites for reservations, procedure of the gov- 
ernment in handling the problem, and further details on re- 
movals, Calhoun said: 


5 American State Papers (Washington, 1834), Indian Affairs, II 
Arner gier ffairs, II, 542-544, 
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“The next subject of consideration will be to acquire a suf- 
ficient tract west of the State of Missouri and the Territory 
of Arkansas, in order to establish permanent settlements in 
that quarter of the tribes which are proposed to be removed. 
The country between the Red river and the Arkansas has al- 
ready been allotted to the Choctaws, under the treaty of the 
18th of October, 1820. The country north of the river Arkansas, 
and immediately west of the State of Missouri, is held almost 
entirely by the Osages and the Kanzas; the principal settle. 
ments of the former being on the Osage river, not far west of 
the western boundary of Missouri; and of the latter, on the 
Missouri river, near Cow Island. There is a band of the Osages 
situated on the Verdigris, a branch of the Arkansas. Governor 
Clark has been already instructed to take measures to remove 
them from the Verdigris, to join the other bands on the Osage 
river. To carry this object into effect, and to extinguish the 
title of the Osages upon the Arkansas, and in the State of 
Missouri, and also to extinguish the title of the Kanzas to 
whatever tract of country may be necessary to effect the views 
of the Government, will be the first object of expenditure, 
and would require an appropriation, it is believed, of not less 
than $30,000. After this is effected, the next will be to allot 
a portion of the country to each of the tribes, and to commence 
the work of removal. The former could be effected by. vesting 
in the President discretionary power and to make the location ; 
and the latter, by commencing with the removal of the Chero- 
kees, Pienkeshaws, Weas, Shawnees, Kickapoos, and Delawares, 
who now occupy different tracts of the country lying in the 
northwestern portion of the Arkansas Territory, and the south- 
western portion of the State of Missouri. It is believed that 
the Cherokees, to whom has been allotted a country lying be- 
tween the Arkansas and White rivers, will very readily agree 
to removing their eastern boundary further west, on the con- 
sideration that, for the lands thereby ceded, they may have 
assigned to them an equal quantity further west, as they have 
evinced a strong dispostion to prevent the settlement of the 
whites to the west of them. It is probable that this arrange- 
ment could be effected by an appropriation of a few thousand 
dollars, (say five thousand,) for the expense of holding the 
treaty.’”? 


aires 
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President Monroe accepted the plan of the Secretary of 
War and transmitted it to the Senate with his recommenda- 
tion, on January 27, 1825. He stated that he was deeply im- 
pressed with its “very high importance to our Union”; and 
that “to promote the interests and happiness of those tribes, 
the attention of the Government has been long drawn with 
great solicitude to that object. 


The President’s statement implied that Indian removal 
had been anticipated by other administrations. In fact, Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson had advocated it during his first term 
of office. Also the initial steps in launching it had already 
been taken. Acting under instructions from the Secretary of 
War, on August 24, 1818, Superintendant William Clark and 
Auguste Chouteau negotiated a treaty with the Quapaws where- 
by that tribe relinquished claims to lands between the Red 
River on the south and the Arkansas and Canadian rivers on 
the north; and by treaties of September 25, 1818, and June 2, 
1825, the Osages ceded all their holdings in what is now Okla- 
homa, and significantly to that region north of the Arkansas 
and Canadian rivers.® 


The government was now ready to begin its stupendous 
task of moving the Five Civilized Tribes to what came to be 
known later as the Indian Territory. Already in 1817 a part 
of the Cherokees had been assigned a large reservation between 
the White and Arkansas rivers, in the present State of Ar- 
kansas; but since they were soon disturbed by incoming white 
settlers, in 1828 they exchanged their holdings for some seven 
million acres north of the Arkansas in the Indian Territory. 
They were also allowed a strip sixty-eight miles wide reaching 
from their western boundary to the one hundredth meridian in 
order that they might have access to the buffalo plains. Later, 
under the terms of the treaty of New Echota, of December 29, 


3 Terms: of the Quapaw and Osage treaties are found in C. J. Kappler (ed.), 
Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1907), If (Quapaw), 160-161, and 
(Osage), 167, 217-221. ; 
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1835, the remainder of the tribe residing in the East joined 
their western kinsmen.° 


The first assignment of lands in Oklahoma, however, was 
to the Choctaws, by the treaty of Doak’s Stand, on the Natchez 
Road, on October 18, 1820. But the Choctaws did not move to 
their new home until after the amendatory treaties of J anuary 
20, 1825, and September 27, 1830."°. By these agreements they 
were settled on the Quapaw cession north of the Red River. 
Even here they were allowed to remain but a short time in 
undisturbed possession. The Chickasaws, their former Eastern 
neighbors, by a series of four treaties (October 20, 1832; May 
24, 1834; January 17, 1837; and June 22, 1855),1! were given 
more than 4,500,000 acres of their land. The eastern boundary 
of the ceded tract was the meridian of ninety-six degrees and 
thirty minutes; their northern boundary the South Canadian; 
and their western boundary the ninety-eighth meridian. Both 
tribes held in common the region between the western boun- 
dary of the Chickasaws and the one hundredth meridian. 


This leaves two tribes—the Creeks and Seminoles—to be 
disposed of. In the Indian Territory, too, by a series of trea- 
ties (February 12, 1825; January 24, 1826; and March 24, 
1832)1* the Creeks were finally located on a large reservation 
between the southern boundary of the Cherokee Outlet and the 
South Canadian, and largely west of the Arkansas. And like 
the Choctaws, they shared their reservation with another tribe, 
the Seminoles, who by three treaties (May 9, 1832; March 28, 
1833; and August 7, 1856)’ were finally brought to the west 
and settled on most of the area lying between the two Cana- 
dians south of the Cherokee Outlet and east of the one hun- 
dredth meridian. 


9 [bid., (1817), 140-144; (1819), 177-181; (1828), 288-292; and (1835), 434-449. 

10 Jbid., (1820), 191-195; (1825), 211-214; and (1830), 310-319. 

11 [bid., (1832), 356-362; (1834), 418-425; (1837), 486-488; and (1855), 706- 
714. 
12 Jbid., (1825), 214-217; (1826), 264-268; and (1832), 341-343. 
13 [bid., (1832), 344-345; (1833), 394-395; and (1856), 756-763. 
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The federal government encountered comparatively little 
trouble in removing the Choctaws and Chickasaws from their 
old homes, but with the other three tribes it met with many 
difficulties. Factional strife within each tribe complicated the 
problem; one party favoring acceptance of the government’s 
program, the other opposing it. In the Cherokee Nation the 
John Ross faction, resisting removal, was arrayed against the 
Boudinot-Ridge-Watie group; and long after they were re- 

*moved to the west their vindictive strife resulted in the death 
of many. Chief William McIntosh of the Creeks was slain by 
a band of his own tribesmen because he had signed the treaty 
of Indian Springs against the wishes of a majority of his peo- 
ple. The Seminoles, too, were torn with factional strife; and 
for many years after the treaty of 1833, Osceola and his fol- 
lowers prevented removal by hiding in the swamps and ever- 
glades of Florida, and by resisting federal troops sent out to 
force compliance. 


2. The Prairie Indians. 


It was while in the midst of all these difficulties and prob- 
lems that the government was compelled to resort to an unusual 
experiment, about which this paper is devoted. Not long after 
the Quapaw and Osage cessions, the prairie tribes angrily pro- 
tested the intrusion of Eastern Indians. What was the govern- 
ment to do? It had ignored their claims in making reservation 
assignments. Although some of the prairie bands were semi- 
sedentary, others were wild and nomadic and therefore quite 
unlike in manners and customs the Five Civilized Tribes. 
And this was a very important reason why the prairie bands 
would not relinquish any of their hunting grounds to the new- 
comers. So, here again little wisdom was evidenced by federal 
authorities in handling an Indian problem. But in order to 
understand better important angles of the new problem, it is 
now necessary to consider the range of the wild tribes, as well 
as the culture of the same. 
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Approximately the western half of the lands assigned the 
Five Civilized Tribes was within the hunting grounds of the 
Comanches, Kiowas, Katakas, and Wichitas. Their range was 
the Southern Plains reaching from the Arkansas River to the 
Rio Grande.“* Its western boundary was the Rocky Mountains, 
and its eastern prairies were bordered by the Cross Timbers, 
an extraordinary forest of stunted oak, hackberry, and elm, 
from five to thirty miles in width, extending generally along 
the ninety-eighth meridian, from the Arkansas to the Colo- 
rado of Texas. Indeed, early treaties with the nomads defined 
their range as “west of the Cross Timbers.” The area was a 
hunter’s paradise: its perennial streams were few but fairly 
evenly spaced ; its climate was salubrious; and its grassy plains 
were grazed by great herds of bison, elk, deer, and antelope. 


At this time the prairie tribes numbered above fifty thou- 
sand. Only the semi-sedentary Wichitas, who lived about the 
Cross Timbers, both north and south of the Red River, culti- 
vated small patches of corn, squash, and melons.® The Co- 
manches, Kiowas, and Katakas were nomadic, and followed 
the great herds of buffaloes from place to place over the prair- 
ies.1° The latter were much alike in manners and customs: 


14R. N. Richardson, The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement (Glen- 
dale, 1933), ch. 1.. Professor Richardson’s book is the only comprehensive and criti- 
‘al study available on the Comanches. 

15 Montfort Stokes and Matthew Arbuckle to Lewis Cass, September 15, 1835. 
From MSS. found in the old records files, office of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, under the heading of “Western Superintendency,” and hereinafter cited as 
Wes, Galea: 

‘16 An eminent American ethnologist, under the caption, “Popular fallacies,” has 
made the following statement: “The term nomadic is not, in fact, properly applic- 
able to any Indian tribe.” Frederick W. Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American In- 
dians North of Mexico (Washington, 1907), Part Il, 283. The Handbook is not 
quite consistent in this statement for in Part I, 66 is found: “Being a nomadic peo- 
ple, the Apache practiced agriculture only to a limited extent”; and ibid., 328, “The 
Comanche were nomad buffalo hunters, constantly on the move.” . . . Practically all 
government officials in the Indian country and visitors during this early period con- 
firm the two latter statements. As an example, commissioners Stokes and Arbuckle 
wrote Secretary Cass on September 15, 1835: “The Comanches and Kiowas have no 
fixed or permanent villages and follow the herds of buffaloes with their moveable 
lodges.” W.S., C. I. A. A few of the many early accounts agreeing with this 
statement are: R. B. Marcy, Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border (New York, 
1866), 17-97; George Catlin, North American Indians. Being Letters and Notes on 
Their Manners, Customs, and Conditions, Written during Eight Years Travel Amongst 
the Wildest Tribes of Indians in North America, 1832-1839 (Edinburgh, 1926), II, 
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they lived in skin ti’pi’s which could be put up or taken down 
quickly and transported by horse and travois poles to another 
camp site, as exigencies might require; they dressed in skins; 
and they subsisted partly on the spontaneous products of the 
country, and partly by stealing from their neighbors, both red 
and white. Although their culture was by no means as primi- 
tive as that of the miserable “Diggers” of California, it was 
far more so than that of their Eastern neighbors. 


The buffalo and mustang (wild horse) contributed much 
to their nomadic habits. From the hide of the first the Indian 
made his ti’pi’s, robe, clothing, lariat, shield, and bow string. 
He ate its flesh; he made spikes, and ornaments of its hoofs, 
horns, and bones; and in emergencies, he drank its blood and 
stomach juices.‘7 Since therefore he depended to such a large 
degree on the buffalo, he must follow the great herds in their 
wanderings in search of grass, or on their annual migrations, 
north and south. 


The nomad also needed the horse, not only in his wander- 
ings, but in his extended hunting expeditions, or in projecting 
his war forays. Mounted bands which normally ranged along 
the upper reaches of the Red, Brazos, and Colorado rivers, 
frequently made raids as far south as Saltillo and Chihuahua,!® 
and hunting expeditions as far west as Utah or as far north 
as Wyoming. 


While engaged in such enterprises, the average nomad 
gloried in the chase, in taking scalps, in plundering hostile 
camps or caravans of white traders passing through his coun- 
try, and in stealing horses wherever they could be found; con- 


43, et sequor; E. House (ed.), A Narrative of the Captivity of Mrs. Horn and Her 
Two Children with Mrs. Harris by the Comanche Indians, After they had Murdered 
their Husbands and Traveling Companions; with a Brief Account of the Manners and 
Customs of that Nation of Savages, of Whom so Little is Generally Known (St. Louis, 
1839), 54-61; and Thomas C. Battey, The Life and Adventures of a Quaker Among 
the Indians (Boston, 1875), 319-333. 

17 Hodge (ed.), op. cit., Part I, 169-170. 

‘18 James Mooney, “Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians,” in the Seventeenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1895-96 (Washington, 1898), Part I, map opposite page 248. 
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Sequently, raids and hunting excursions were matters of great 
importance. In short, the nomads were the scourges of neigh- 
boring sedentary bands, of the inhabitants of northern Mexico, 
and of the Anglo-American traders and travelers; and their 
strength was even greater than their numbers would indicate, 
since the average warrior was bold, fierce, expert in horseman- 
ship, and amazingly proficient in using the bow and arrow. 


The Comanches were the most numerous of the wandering 
tribes. P. L. Chouteau, who visited their hunting grounds in 
1836, stated that be believed their warriors would number 4,- 
500, although the Mexican government’s estimate was 8,000. 
This would evidence a total population between 27,000 and 
48,000. They were divided into several bands, the principal 
ones being the Yamparikas (root-eaters), ranging along the 
Arkansas; the Kotsotekas (buffalo eaters), occupying the Ca- 
nadian Valley; the Kwahadies (antelope-eaters), living long 
the foothills and canyons of the Llano Estacado; the Penatekas 
(honey-eaters), camping along the upper waters of the Brazos 
and Colorado; and the Nokonies (wanderers), ranging north 
of the Penatekas.” 


The Kiowas and Katakas, whose numbers ranged above 
ten thousand, according to Chouteau, had been close allies of 
the Comanches since the late years of the eighteenth century. 
Although they claimed a part of western Oklahoma and the 
Panhandle of Texas, they roamed at will over Comancheria; 
and not infrequently hunted, fought, and concluded treaties 
as allies of the Comanches.”* 


It was these Arabian-like wanderers and pillagers who 
gave to the Spaniards of New Mexico one of their most serious 
border problems. When the New Mexicans could not impress 
them by a display of military strength, as they attempted to 
do by sending expeditions into their country, in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, Captain Faciendo Melgares resorted 

19 P, L. Chouteau’s Report to Stokes and Arbuckle, April 25, 1836 (MS.). 


20 Richardson, op. cit., 16-21; Marcy, op. cit., ch. ii; and Hodge, op. cit., 327-329. 
21, Mooney, Joc. cit., 162-164. 
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to pageantry. He invited them to meet him in a great pow- 
wow. When the Comanches arrived, they were astonished to 
find Melgares and his officers mounted on black horses, and 
his five hundred soldiers on white ones. But the two thousand 
Indians, perhaps anticipating pageantry, also showed to good 
advantage; they rode mustangs of many colors, and were at- 
tired “in their gay robes, and displayed their various feats of 
chivalry.” 


Since the prairie tribes would not cede any of their hunt- 
ing range, and since federal treaties had already provided for 
the occupation of the western Oklahoma part of it by the Five 
Civilized Tribes, a problem of no mean consequence pressed for 
immediate settlement. Its solution was primarily contingent 
on the nomads’ acceptance of the Eastern Indians as allies 
and their willingness to share with them their valuable hunt- 
ing grounds. Indeed, having gone thus far in their program 
of treaty-making, government commissioners were forced to 
negotiate on this basis. 

Prior to the period of removals, General James Wilkinson 
had already attempted to conclude a treaty with the Comanches. 
When he dispatched Lieutenant Zebulon Montgomery Pike on 
his well known southwestern expedition of 1806, in addition to 
the other objectives he was to undertake, he instructed him to 
conclude “a good understanding with the Ietans or Coman- 
ches.’ Pike did not accomplish this objective, however. He 
was arrested by Spanish troops on the headwaters of the Rio 
Grande, and finally sent under an escort to Louisiana via Chi- 
huahua and Texas. As already stated, Major Long, too, crossed 
the Canadian River part of the Comanche country, but he did 
not attempt to make a treaty with the Comanches. Thus, up 
until 1835 the powerful prairie tribes had not been brought 
under treaty restrictions. 

22 Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Exploratory Travels. Through the Western Terri- 
tories of North America: Comprising a Voyage from St, Louis, on the Mississippi to 
the Source of that River, and a Journey Through the Interior of Louisiana, and the 
Northeastern Provinces of New Spain. Performed in the Years 1805, 1806, 1807 by 


Order of the Government of the United States (London, 1811), 202 (footnote). 
23 Ibid., xviii. 
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3. Treaties of 1835 and 1837, 


Pending a final solution of the prairie Indian problem, the 
Secretary of War thought it wise to send a considerable mili- 
tary force into their country. In view of the fact that the no- 
mads were pillaging caravans passing between Independence 
and Santa Fe’, attacking travelers journeying across their hunt- 
ing grounds, and harassing the settlements of the north Mexi- 
can states, a demonstration of this kind might have a salutary 
effect. 


On June 21, 1834, General Henry Leavenworth with eight 
companies of Dragoons left Camp Rendezvous, eighteen miles 
from Fort Gibson, for the prairies." By the time the expedi- 
tion arrived on the banks of the Washita River, many of the 
men had been stricken with fever, including General Leaven- 
worth. Their plight, as described by George Catlin, an artist 
who accompanied the expedition, was desperate. It was now 
decided to leave the sick behind, and to send forward the re- 
mainder of the Dragoons under the command of Colonel Henry 
Dodge. The expedition shortly thereafter arrived at a large 
Wichita camp near the Wichita Mountains, where Colonel 
Dodge held a conference with the prairie bands. He told them 
that the United States desired to live in peace with them, and 
that a commission would shortly be sent to their country to 
propose terms. For a short time Little Mountain and his 
Kiowa warriors were quite incensed because the Dragoons were 
accompanied by a band of Osages with whom they were at 
war, but their distrust and anger were allayed when Colonel 
Dodge restored to them a Kiowa girl whom the Osages had 
captured during the preceding summer. The Indians on their 
part gave up a captive boy, Matthew Martin.” 


24 Three interesting and contemporary accounts of this expedition are: George 
Catlin, op. cit., Il, 51-99; Lieutenant T. B. Wheelock, Journal, 23 Cong., 2 sess., 
House Doc., No. 2, 70-91; and Fred S. Perrine and Grant Foreman, “The Journal of 
Hugh Evans Covering the First and Second Campaigns of the United States Dragoon 
Regiment in 1834 and 1835,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City, 1921-), 
Til (1924-1925), 175-215. a 

?5 Matthew Martin was the son of Judge Gabriel M. Martin of Miller County, 
Arkansas. In the spring of 1834, Judge Martin with his little son, Matthew, and 
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By the time Dodge was ready to start on his return jour- 
ney to Fort Gibson, he had persuaded a delegation of the prairie 
bands, consisting of fifteen Kiowas, eight Comanches, and three 
Wacoes, to return with him for a conference. The Comanches, 
however, would go no farther than the Cross Timbers. When 
the Dragoons arrived with the remaining delegations, runners 
were sent to invite the chiefs and head men of the Osages, 
Creeks, Cherokees, and Choctaws to meet with them. At the 
conference which followed, Colonel Dodge told the prairie In- 
dians that he did not have authority to negotiate a treaty, but 
he again assured them that soon federal commissioners would 
come to their country for this purpose. As an evidence of the 
friendship of the United States, however, he distributed medals 
and flags among them.” Viewing the expedition and the Fort 
Gibson conference in the large, it may be said that they paved 
the way for the treaty soon to follow, and acted as an immedi- 
ately restraining influence on the hostile bands. 


In the meantime the Secretary of War appointed a peace 
commission, consisting of Montfort Stokes, former governor 
of North Carolina, Major F. W. Armstrong, and General Mat- 
thew Arbuckle. Although Major Armstrong died before the 
prairie tribes could be met in conference, the other two com- 
missioners finally completed their work. In accordance with 
their instructions, they invited the tribes to send delegations 
to Fort Gibson for a second parley, but the prairie bands de- 
clined on the ground that Colonel Dodge had promised to send 
commissioners out to their country. In refusing to come to Fort 
Gibson the Indians were not following an arbitrary course; 
they were motivated by fear of the white man’s magic, or of the 
frowning guns of his fort. During the period of early con- 
tacts, on more than one occasion, before presenting themselves 
at a fort or treaty site, they sent forward an astute warrior to 
several servants were camping on the Washita River, a short distance east of the site 
of Madill, Oklahoma. They were attacked by a band of Kiowa Indians, Judge Martin 
and one of his slaves were killed and scalped, and Matthew was taken captive. The 


grief stricken mother offered a reward of two thousand dollars for his return. 
T 26 Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 1926), 153- 
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make observations. This suspicious tendency explains why the 
Comanches who had started from the Wichita camp wi th 
Colonel Dodge did not go on to Fort Gibson. They sought. to 
explain why they would go no farther by Saying, that they did 
not like to travel through the Cross Timbers, —and particu- 
larly, since one of the squaws was sick. Indeed, in this con- 
nection, it is not without its significance that neither the treaty 
of 1835 with the Comanches nor that of 1837 with the Kiowas, 
Katakas, and Tawakonies was possible until traders—Holland 
Coffee in the first instance, and A. P. and P. L. Chouteau in 
the second*’—had persuaded the Indians that they had noth- 
ing to fear from meeting the commissioners, and that a treaty 
was desirable. 


Even after the commissioners decided to journey to the 
edge of the prairies to meet the Indians, they encountered de- 
lay ; they were told that a large Comanche war party was away 
on an expedition against the Mexicans, and that the others 
were scattered over the prairies hunting buffaloes; consequent- 
ly, a conference at this time was impossible.”* Again, the no- 
mads were not intentionally avoiding the commissioners; they 
were carrying out their usual summer routine. They seldom re- 
turned to the vicinity of the Wichita Mountains, east of which 
the commissioners hoped to meet them, until the corn of the 
Pawnee Picts was ripe, at which time they were accustomed 
to feast on the fruits of their allies’ labors.” Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, there was nothing for the white men 
to do but wait on the pleasure of the haughty red men. 


While waiting, the commissioners made all preliminary 
arrangements for the conference. On May 18, Major Richard 
B. Mason was sent with a detachment of dragoons to establish 
a camp at a suitable site on Little River. But instead he tra- 


27 The Little Rock Gazette, August 25, 1835; and Stokes and Arbuckle to Cass, 
December 8, 1835 (MS.), W. S., C. I. A.; P. L. Chouteau to Stokes and Arbuckle, 
April 19, 1836, ibid.; ibid., October 1, 1836; and William Armstrong to C, A. Harris, 
February 13, 1837, ibid. ? 

28 Stokes and Arbuckle to Cass, May 5, 1835, ibid. 

29 Ibid. 
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veled for about one hundred fifty miles in a southwesterly 
direction until he arrived on the banks of a small creek (later 
known as Chouteau Creek) which emptied into the South Ca- 
nadian. Here about three miles north of the present town of 
Lexington, Oklahoma, he established Camp Mason. Then on 
June 16, Lieutenant A. F. Seaton with thirty men of infantry 
was sent out from Fort Gibson to cut a wagon road through 
to Mason’s camp, and to convey thereto provisions for the sol- 
diers. By July 19 this was accomplished and all was in readi- 
ness. 


The prairie Indians began to arrive by the first of July, 
and after three or four weeks they were present in such large 
numbers as to alarm Major Mason, who requested of General 
Arbuckle additional troops. Two infantry companies were 
sent from Fort Gibson, which raised Mason’s strength to two 
hundred fifty men; but it was still inconsiderable in compari- 
son with that of the Indians.*° 


However, the Kiowas did not remain until the commis- 
Sioners arrived. The latter were told that some Osages had 
unduly alarmed them, but it was later believed that they left 
the treaty grounds to engage in a buffalo hunt.** 


Late in July Governor Stokes and General Arbuckle ar- 
rived at Camp Mason, accompanied by delegations of Creeks, 
Osages, Senecas, and Quapaws; and shortly thereafter they 
were followed by other representatives from the Cherokees, 
Choctaws, and Delawares.® 


There was never held on the prairies a more significant 
and imposing Indian assemblage. The chiefs and head men of 
the Eastern Indians represented more than fifty thousand souls, 
and those of the West perhaps a third more. The names of 


30 General Arbuckle dispatched companies T and H of the Seventh Infantry, 
pee one hundred men, under the command of Captain Lee. Foreman, op, cli., 


31 Stokes and Arbuckle to Cass, September 15, 1835, W. Seale. ic A. : 
32 For the names of the chiefs and head men of all the delegations present, see 
treaty (MS.) as cited in footnote 28; also Kappler, op. cit., 435-439. 
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only the important delegates affixed to the agreement filled 
more than four pages of foolscap**; and it is estimated that 
seven thousand Indians were camped about the treaty ground. 
Half-clad savages, dressed only in breech-clout, leggings, and 
wearing wampum and ornaments of brass and silver about 
their necks and wrists, met Eastern Indians garbed in part 
as were the nomads and in part as the federal commissioners. 
Interpreters and traders wearing buckskin were also present 


to lend advice and faithfully to translate the speech of the 
Indians. 


The signed document of agreement now on file in our In- 
dian Bureau reveals all the verbal clap-trap of the average 
early Indian treaty—stilted phrases, involved sentences, and 
meaningless clauses; such as “Every injury or act of hostility 
by one or either of the contracting parties on the other, shall 
be mutually forgiven and forever forgot.”*4 By the general 
terms of the treaty the Comanches and Wichitas, and their 
associated bands, were to allow travelers and traders to pass 
through their country without molestation, to refrain from 
depredating the Santa Fe’ trade, to accept the Eastern Indians 
as their friends and allies and to allow them—as well as other 
tribes south of the Missouri River and west of the State of 
Missouri—to hunt on the prairies west of the Cross Timbers,” 
to make restitution for stolen property, to do no injury to the 
establishments of traders within their country, and to remain 
in peace with the Republic of Mexico. 


Before Stokes and Arbuckle had come to the treaty ground, 
they had been much concerned about presents for the nomads. 
Both realized the very great importance of satisfying them in 
this respect, for in a letter to the Secretary of War they stated 
that greed for the white man’s goods had caused the Indians 
to pillage the Santa Fe’ caravans. Addressing Lewis Cass, Sec- 
retary of War, as early as May 14, 1835, Governor Stokes, 
383 The Southwestern trader, Auguste P. Chouteau, was present to advise the 
commissioners and to sign his name as a witness to the tieaty. Ibid. 


34 [bid. 
35 Articles 4 and 6. 
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writing for the commission, said: “a considerable supply of old 
flour and pork, which if not consumed in this way, will be 
nearly a total loss ... may be properly issued to the Indians 
making the treaty, without being paid out of the fund appro- 
priated.’®* In the light of this statement, Article VIII of the 
treaty is interesting. The commissioners unctuously promised 
that since “the Comanche and Wichita Nations and their asso- 
ciated Bands or Tribes of Indians, having freely and willingly 
entered into this Treaty, and it being the first they have made 
with the United States or any of the contracting parties, that 
they shall receive presents immediately after signing, as a do- 
nation from the United States; nothing being asked from these 
Nations or Tribes in return except to remain at peace with 
the parties hereto, which their own good and that of their pos- 
terity require.” Nothing in return, indeed! Had not the 
Eastern Indians abandoned their 77,000,000 acres beyond the 
Mississippi on the condition that homes in the West be given 
them? And was not the fulfillment of this promise in part 
contingent on the successful conclusion of the Camp Holmes 
treaty? How well were the prairie bands compensated for the 
concession they made to incoming Indians to share with them 
their hunting grounds? Was the distribution of worm-eaten 
meat and weavel-infested flour, in addition to some three hun- 
dred dollars worth of powder, lead, blankets, knives, and gaudy 
ornaments, a just reward for their liberality? The nomads 
themselves were to answer all these questions shortly after 
the agreement by persistent complaints, angry threats, thefts, 
and depredations. 


Not long after the commissioners had returned to Fort Gib- 
son, a Kiowa warrior, accompanied by a Wichita chief, visited 
them to ascertain whether it would be safe for his tribe to 
send a delegation to the post..7 The commissioners gave him 
some presents and sent him back to his people bearing an ur- 
gent invitation to a conference. Stokes and Arbuckle were 


ah Wie SarGe Tea: 
7 Stokes and Arbuckle to Cass, December 8, 1835, ibid. 
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soon notified, however, that an early assemblage would be im- 
possible, since a large number of the warriors, led by their 
important chiefs, were either away raiding the north Mexican 
states, or hunting the buffaloes.?8 


In their later communications to the Secretary of War, 
the commissioners were frank to admit that the services of 
P. L. and A. P. Chouteau made possible the treaty of May 26, 
1837.°° The first for making contacts with the Kiowas, Kata- 
kas, and Tawakonies in their own country, and then after pro- 
tracted negotiations, leading them to Fort Gibson. The second 
for substituting for General Arbuckle as a commissioner, and 
for his adroit handling of the Indians in the conference. In 
view of the fact that the Comanche-Wichita treaty needed 
amending, it is surprising that the Kiowas, Katakas, and Ta- 
wakonies were given the same terms. 


4. Failure of the Experiment. 


As previously stated, the federal experiment revolved about 
the theory that the sedentary and wild Indians could pool their 
tribal differences to such an extent that they would not only 
live side by side as friendly neighbors, but also that the former 
range of the nomads would now become a common hunting 
ground. The fallacy of this program was soon apparent. As 
early as December, 1835, a Mr. A. R. Rains, who had just come 
from the prairies, informed the commissioners that the Coman- 
ches were dissatisfied with the treaty.*° They complained 
that presents given them were inadequate and that they were 


38 The warrior who visited Fort Gibson said that his people could not come to 
the post at that time because their horses were poor, and that they were “constantly 
engaged in procuring support [buffalo meat] for their families.” He promised, how- 
ever, that they would come in the spring. aie 

39 The very important services rendered the federal commissioners by eae le 
Chouteau in bringing the Kiowas to terms are revealed in the following letters: P. L. 
Chouteau to Stokes and Arbuckle, April 19, 1836, ibid.; and Armstrong to Harris, 
April 20, 1837, ibid. As to the ability of Auguste P. Chouteau, Commissioner Stokes 
wrote the Secretary of War, Joel R. Poinsett, on May 30, 1837: “I am much grati- 
fied that the government of the United States has at last seen the propriety of em- 
ploying Colonel Auguste P. Chouteau in Indian Affairs. He certainly is better ac- 
quainted with the situation of Indian tribes, and of Indian manners, habits, and dis- 
positions than any man west of the Mississippi River.” Ibid. 

40 Stokes and Arbuckle to Cass, December 29, 1835, ibid. 
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unfairly distributed; and, moreover, that they could not toler- 
ate other Indians on their hunting grounds. A short time 
later, Traveling Wolf (Es-a-ko-nee) was reported to have torn 
up his copy of the treaty, and to have threatened war on the 
whites and their Eastern Indian allies. 


The next two years were accompanied by even more un- 
certainty and trouble. On April 19, 1836, P. L. Chouteau 
wrote the commissioners of thefts, of murders, and of threat- 
ened war by the prairie bands because of friction between them 
and the Eastern Indians.*t Superintendent William Armstrong 
also noticed the growing irritation between the rival tribes, 
and warned the government of possible consequences.” That 
the danger was not of passing importance is thus shown in a 
letter which he wrote to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
C. A. Harris: “There are now such a number of Indians that 
meet upon the prairie as a common hunting ground, which has 
been until lately, generally occupied by the Comanches and 
other wild tribes, that depredations upon the property of each 
other will take place, which must soon lead to collision.”* 


Moreover, Superintendent Armstrong found impossible the 
enforcement of treaty obligations. When he would accuse 
Tabaquena or Little Mountain, influential chiefs of the Coman- 
ches and Kiowas, of molesting travelers passing through their 
country, or of attacking hunting parties of friendly tribes, 
they would naively reply that these hostile acts had been com- 
mitted by Texas bands of their tribes; or, when he would seek 
to hold Clermont, Osage chief, responsible for the horse-steal- 
ing of his warriors, that worthy would state that his young 
braves, who refused to listen to the counsels of their elders, 
were guilty.** Armstrong believed that there was much truth 
in these rejoinders. So long as a large part of Comancheria 


41 [bid. 

42 April 29, 1836, ibid. 

43 February 13, 1837, ibid. 

44 A. P. Chouteau to Harris, December 16, 1837, ibid. Chief Clermont advised 
Chouteau to punish his young warriors who had stolen horses by forcing them to 
ride wooden horses during the day and by imprisoning them at night. 
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was under the control of the Republic of Texas, the Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Wichita bands residing there would regard lightly 
the treaties which their northern brothers had signed; and un- 
til additional troops were sent to strengthen the border posts 
and establish new ones, even the warriors of the treaty bands 
would refuse to accept restrictions. 


As disturbing as were these developments, clashes between 
the Eastern Indians and the nomads were less frequent from 
1838 to 1845. Mutual fear drove the two groups apart. The 
astern tribes, fearing the plains warriors as much as did the 
white settlers of Texas, seldom ranged beyond the Cross Tim- 
bers; and the Comanches and Kiowas on their part chose to 
confine their wanderings to the prairies farther west. As early 
as February, 1837, Superintendent Armstrong noticed that the 
Creeks did not range west of Camp Mason; and in order that 
their southern friendly neighbors might be similarly discreet, 
he thus instructed P. L. Chouteau: “If you should see any 
Choctaws out of their country hunting say to them to return 
forthwith.”*? That the Choctaws little needed this admonition, 
even though they had a treaty right to hunt west of the Cross 
Timbers and plant settlements there, is revealed in a state- 
ment made by Commissioner T. Hartley Crawford in his annual 
report of 1841. In referring to the attacks of hostile Texas 
Indians on the Chickasaws and Choctaws, and other frontier 
disturbances, he concluded: “For these reasons, the Indian 
owners of the district have not made as extensive settlements 
in the west as they otherwise would have done.”’** 


As a result of these new developments along the nomad- 
Eastern Indian frontier, therefore, war was averted—and not 
because of measures taken by federal officials when weaknesses 
of the treaties of 1835 and 1837 were revealed. Undoubtedly, 
as Crawford complained,” much of the trouble he encountered 


45 Letter to P. L. Chouteau, February 13, 1837, ga The Comanches and Kiowas 
were not inclined to range east of the Cross Timbers. _ 

46 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1841, p. 264. 

47 Ibid, 1845, p. 455. 
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in attempting to enforce treaty regulations was because of the 
hostile acts of the Texas prairie bands; but the fact remains, 
ag has been indicated, that the federal experiment had in part 
failed, Eastern and nomadic prairie tribes could not and did 
not live on contiguous ranges as friendly allies, particularly 
when the favored hunting grounds of one would become the 
range of all. The Eastern Indians had traveled too far on 
the white man’s road to meet the prairie tribes on a plane of 
common understanding; and the latter clung tenaciously, for 
many years yet to come, to their wandering habits and refused 
to countenance innovations. As was often true in federal In- 
dian relations, the commissioners had sought to subordinate 
the Indians’ welfare to the immediate needs of our rapidly ex- 
panding frontier. The admission of Texas to the Union in 
1845 necessitated a reorientation of the Southern Plains In- 
dian program which finally extinguished the nomads’ claim 
to western Oklahoma. Here, too, the rapidly advancing fron- 
tiersmen demanded an elimination of the Indian claims and 
other experiments were tried; but it was not until the nomads 
were placed on reservations more than two and one half dec- 
ades later and guarded by federal troops that they finally be- 
came amenable to federal control and a new social order. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Under orders of Gen. Leavenworth, Lieut. T. H. Holmes 
and his company of the Seventh Infantry constructed a forti- 
fication on Little River near its junction with the Canadian; 
this was done in the spring and summer of 1834. This estab- 
lishment. was called Camp Canadian, then Fort Holmes for 
the officer in charge of the work. Later some old maps show 
it as Old Fort Holmes. The location is southeast of Holden- 
ville. 


The next year Major R. B. Mason commanded a detach- 
ment that went from Fort Gibson to the vicinity of Lexington 
where he prepared accommodations for the big treaty con- 
ference that was held later in the year with the prairie Indians. 
This place, probably 50 miles west of Fort Holmes, was at first 
appropriately called Fort Mason in honor of the officer in 
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command of the detachment that first occupied the place. 
After the treaty conference Col. A. P. Chouteau set up a 
trading post here and from that time the place bore the ad- 
ditional name of Chouteau’s Trading Post; they may not have 
been identical, but they were at least close together. 


Afterward for some unaccountable reason cartographers 
and others got to calling the place Fort Holmes; it was clearly 
a misnomer applied to it without the slightest foundation of 
reason by people who had no first hand information of the 
place and its history. 


So that properly speaking, Fort or Camp Mason and 
Fort Holmes were two separate and distinct military establish- 
ments at least fifty miles apart. They were probably confused 
by carelessness and ignorance so that the names were assoc- 
iated with the latter place (in point of time).—G. F. 
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HENRY FRIELAND BUCKNER 
By BE. C. Routh 


On March 7, 1849, Henry Frieland Buckner, missionary 
to the Creek Indians by appointment of the American Indian 
Mission Association, arrived at his new station, near the Ver- 
digris River, a few miles above Fort Gibson. For a third of 
a century, until his death December 3, 1882, he was to give 
the best of his life to the highest interests of the Creek In- 
dians. No man who wrought in the Indian Territory was a 
more faithful or fervent apostle to the Indian people. 


Henry Frieland Buckner was born at Newport in East 
Tennessee, December 18, 1818. His mother when a little girl 
had heard Humphrey Posey and Evan Jones preach before they 
began missionary work among the Cherokees. A few years 
after Henry Frieland’s birth, his father, Daniel Buckner, was 
“liberated” to preach the Gospel and in 1827 was ordained by 
the Chestnut Church, Monroe County, Tennessee. In 1828, 
he led in the organization of the Madisonville Baptist Church 
- in Tennessee, into the fellowship of which Henry Frieland was 
baptized in 18382. In 1886, Daniel Buckner moved to Big 
Spring and Henry Frieland was put in Maryville Seminary 
(Old School Presbyterian). There was not at that time a 
Baptist high school in the state. The father accepted appoint- 
ment from the Tennessee Baptist Convention to labor as a 
missionary, but found anti-missionary sentiment all about him. 
The church of which he was a member preferred charges against 
him, because of his missionary activities, and withdrew fellow- 
ship from him. The wife asked to be excluded with her hus- 
band but the answer was given, “We have no charge against 
you.” She replied: “If I were a man I would preach missions 
Just as my husband has done, and as I hope and pray my sons 
may do.” Buckner and his wife and son, Henry Frieland, pre- 
sented a copy of the charges to another church and were joy- 
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fully received on the statement of those charges of missionary 
activities, Whenever anti-mission churches closed their doors 
against him, he would preach in a grove or school room. Jesse 


Bushyhead was one of the men who preached with him in those 
days. 


Henry Frieland early acquired a good foundation in Latin 
and Greek. In 1838 he went to Alabama to teach school and 
the next year was licensed to preach. He preached to four 
country churches while a student in the University of Alabama. 
On November 22, 1842, he was married to Miss Lucy Ann Do- 
gan, daughter of Rev. Samuel Dogan, a Baptist preacher and 
physician. 


Karly in 1846, young Buckner was appointed by the Bap- 
tist General Association of Kentucky as a missionary to the 
mountain people of East Kentucky, Virginia, and Ohio. He 
served in that field nearly three years at a salary of $500 a 
year. His success in that work led to his appointment by the 
American Indian Mission Association as a missionary to the 
Creek Nation. His father was unwilling for him to go to the 
Indians. His wife’s relatives consented on condition that Buck- 
ner and his wife would be gone only two years. But Buckner’s 
mother, with the tears running down her cheeks, said: “Go, 
my son, and the Lord be with you always. Our Savior says, 
‘Go ye into all the world’ and it is as much my duty to give up 
my son as it is of any other mother. I thank God that I have 
a son to go to the Indians.” 


The Indian Advocate, October, 1848, published the follow- 
ing announcement: “Since the publication of last month, the 
executive board have made the missionary appointment of Rev. 
H. F. Buckner and wife, Somerset, Pulaski County, Kentucky, 
to the Creeks. . . Brother Buckner has been for some length 
of time a very successful minister in Kentucky, and was in the 
employ of the General Association of the state. He is to be 
located at or near the Creek Agency, on the Arkansas River, 
and will go to his station early in the ensuing year.” In the 
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next issue of the Indian Advocate is a letter of acceptance in 
which Buckner revealed the hopes he had cherished of return- 
ing to the school room, but he added: “I have learned that 
where there is no Cross, there is likewise no Crown. I now 
commit myself and my little family to God.” 


The Somerset Church set apart him and his wife Decem- 
ber 20, 1848, for the new work among the Indians. Within a 
few days a crowd of relatives and friends gathered at the Cum- 
berland boat landing to see the young missionaries off. They 
stopped at Nashville, and Buckner suffered an attack of pneu- 
monia at the home of “Father” Whitsitt, the grandfather of 
W. H. Whitsitt, years later the president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. After his recovery, Buckner and 
his wife resumed their trip. When they reached Little Rock 
on the Arkansas River, he had no money. There was no Bap- 
tist church in Little Rock, but he found a brother Mason who 
gave him $25.00. Buckner wrote concerning this experience, 
“The Lord used this society when there were no Baptists in 
that city.” The captain of the boat from Little Rock to Ft. 
Smith, a Royal Arch Mason, did not charge the preacher when 
he found that he was a Mason. 


When Buckner and his family reached their destination 
he had only $4.50 in his pocket. He gave fifty cents to a Negro 
interpreter, Jake, or Jack, to tell the other Negroes that he 
had come to help them. He bought a horse for $4.00, and gave 
his note for $40 for a cabin where a man had been killed. We 
quote him: “The first thing Mrs. Buckner had to do after walk- 
ing four miles from the steamboat landing, leading our little 
son, was to scour the blood of a murdered man from the pun- 


cheon of our little Indian cabin.” A friendly merchant gave. 


him credit until he received his first quarter’s salary, $100. 


His new home was near the “Muskokee” Baptist Church, 
which had been organized September 9, 1832, by Isaac McCoy, 
That church had experienced many tribulations, and endured 
bitter persecutions. The pastors of that church, in succession, 
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as named by Buckner, were Elders Lewis, Rollins, Davis, 
Kellam, and Brother Jacob (a black preacher whose father 
was an Indian, according to Buckner). The church suffered 
so much that in 1841 there were only twenty-nine members, 
twenty-eight blacks and one Indian. But, a few years later, 
a brighter day dawned, and the December, 1848, issue of the 
Indian Advocate published a letter from a man living in the 
Creek Nation who admitted that he had once been anti-mission- 
ary, but was favorably impressed with the spirit and progress 
of the Baptist Church in his community. He wrote: “Four 
years ago an Indian legislative body refused to pay any re- 
spect to the Sabbath and enacted laws to punish men for pray- 
ing or preaching. Now, they officially observe and recommend 
the Sabbath.” The same individual who opposed the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath was the first to advocate it in the Coun- 
cil. The Creek Council had passed a law forbidding any In- 
dian or Negro to preach under penalty of whipping, and no 
white man would be allowed to preach without a permit. Eben 
Tucker, appointed missionary to the Creeks, baptized Creek 
converts across the line in the Cherokee or Choctaw or Semi- 
nole Nations. One woman who received fifty lashes for af- 
firming her faith in Christ went down to a spring, near Old 
North Fork Town, washed her wounds, and walked ten miles 
to hear Joseph Islands preach that night. A deposed chief who 
led the party that killed General William McIntosh, and later 
whipped the praying Negroes back in the old nation, was him- 
self baptized years later. 


H. F. Buckner, in an article in the Teras Baptist (pub- 
lished January 3, 1878), gives the experience of Jesse, a Negro 
preacher, who was whipped in 1845. “One of them came and 
tied another rope around my wrists; the other end was thrown 
over the fork of a tree, and they drew me up until my feet did 
not quite touch the ground, and tied my feet together. Then 
they went a little way off and sat down. Afterwards one ae 
them came and asked me where I got the new religion. I said in 
the Old Nation. ‘Yes,’ replied the Indian, ‘You have set half 
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of this nation to praying and this is what we are going to whip 
you for. Five men gave me five strokes each. When I saw 
the sticks my heart faint a little and I said, ‘My friends, do 
take a gun and shoot me and don’t whip me so.” Then the In- 
dians said, ‘We don’t want to kill you; we will give you fifty 
lashes for the first time, and the next time we will give you 
one hundred, and the third time you are known to hold re- 
ligious meetings we will kill you.’ Then another Indian said, 
‘You tell our people that Christ was hung up and we do the 
same for you.” Then I felt as if I wanted to preach ‘to them 
more than ever I did in all my life. I did not feel the least bit 
angry neither did I feel at all afraid.” 


About the time Buckner arrived the church had 312 mem- 
bers, of whom 207 were Indians and 105 were blacks. He said 
of the faithful pastor, Elder Jacob, who served for several 
years in that position: “Jacob was red as well as black.” 


After landing, H. F. Buckner reported to the Council of 
Chiefs. “The principal chief invited me to take a seat by him 
and state the object of our visit. On the morrow the chief 
called me before the Council and said, “Today we have been 
discussing whether or not there is any essential difference be 
tween our customs (ball plays, green corn dances, etc.) and 
laws. Our children are anxious to have their children educated. 
Although I am a descendant of white men I have no education. 
I am glad that you have come among us and that our people 
wish their children to be educated. We have enacted laws 
against the improper use of whiskey. Not many years ago we 
opposed praying people, but you are welcome among us.” 


Almost every month the Jndian Advocate published com- 
munications from Buckner describing the steady growth of 
the missionary work. In one letter he wrote, “Better order in- 
church was never observed by any people.” Among the In- 
dians licensed to preach, and later ordained to the gospel minis- 
try by the North Fork Church, were D. N. McIntosh, nephew 
of General Rolly McIntosh, king of the Creeks, and his br 
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Lewis. The wife and sister of D. N. McIntosh were baptized. 
The wife and daughter of General Rolly McIntosh were added 


to the church. General Chilly McIntosh was ordained in Octo- 
ber, 1850. 


Early in 1852, Buckner visited Kentucky in quest of health, 
but after a few weeks resumed his labors in the Indian Terri- 
tory. In January, 1853, he moved to North F ork, near the 
present location of Eufaula. 


In 1855, as financial difficulties multiplied and contribu- 
_ tions for his special work decreased, he followed the conviction 
__ that he should turn aside from his labors in the Creek Nation, 
and as a general agent visit the states in the South in the in- 
_ terest of Indian missions. The same year the affairs of the 
; American Indian Association were transferred to the Domes- 
: tic Mission Board of Southern Baptists, at Marion, Alabama, 
(later known as Homie Mission Board, removed to Atlanta). 
We quote from the 1856 Minutes of that organization: “The 
recent visit to the churches and associations of the South by 
Rey. H. F. Buckner, renders it needless to speak at length of 
his agency, as the principal facts are already before the public. 
The Board make known to the denomination, with a high de- 
_ gree of satisfaction, that his agency was crowned with com- 
plete success. On his return to the field of his labors, he had 
funds sufficient to settle up with all the missionaries, leaving 
no claim unpaid except a balance of $400 due to himself, and 
which has since been sent on to him. He found the churches 
and native preachers in a happy and prosperous condition, 
though suffering many deprivations on account of the uncom- 
_ mon severity of the past winter. 
“The Indian Mission enterprise must long feel the benefi- 
cial influences of Brother Buckner’s visit to the South, and the 
churches will no doubt remember it with a commendable liber- 
ality. In the month of September last, the Board commissioned 
the Rey. H. F. Buckner and the following native preachers to 


preach the Gospel to their own people in the Creek Nation: 
‘Brother Chilli McIntosh, William McIntosh, John Smith, D. N. 
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McIntosh, Louis McIntosh, Yatocjah, Jacob Hawkins, Monday, 
Holoche Islands, Yarjah, and James Perryman. The support 
of Brother Buckner has been guaranteed for one year from the 
first of April by the Baptist church at Montgomery, Alabama, 
and the salary of D. N. McIntosh has been pledged by the 
Western Association of Georgia. . .” 


Missionary Buckner made a distinct contribution in his 
translations of the Scriptures and hymns. From the Keport on 
Indian Missions, 1859, we quote: 


“Under approval of the Board, Brother Buckner is now 
engaged in translating the New Testament into Creek. He 
would have undertaken this work at an earlier day had mis- 
sionary aid been at command sufficient to prosecute the mis- 
sion work. While the greater portion of his time and energies 
are devoted to the study of the Creek language and translating 
he has by no means abandoned the direct mission work. AI- 
though engaged but a short time, he has completed the sixth 
chapter of Matthew. In the prosecution of his work, he finds 
the Creek language, so far as reduced to system and writing, 
is exceedingly imperfect. He has suggested important improve- 
ments in the alphabet, the grammar and vocabulary of the 
language. His services will be eminently valuable in the future 
elementary educational interests of the nation, as well as for 
the present purposes of translation of the Scriptures into this 
tongue. 


“Should life and health be continued, Brother Buckner 
contemplates the preparation of a small hymn book in Creek, 
should the work be approved by this body, that the praises of 
his people may be according to truth. We look forward to the 
results of. these labors with joyful hope.” [From Minutes of 
1861]: “Rev. H. F. Buckner, assisted by his interpreter, G. 
Herrod, has completed the translation into the Creek language, 
of the Gospel of John, a hymn book for congregational use, 
with fifty English hymns, a grammar of the Creek language, 
together with an illustrated alphabet. These publications have 
received the approval of the first men of the nation, and have 
been welcomed as a precious gift to the people. . . 


; “Brother Buckner spent most of the early past of the year 
in translating, and was absent some five months, superintend- 
ing the publications of his books. Since his return he has been 
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Severely afflicted in the loss of his beloved companion, and 
continued sickness in his family. [Mrs. Buckner died Decem. 
ber 17, 1860.] He should receive sympathy of his brethren. 
His books have been well received, as will appear from another 
portion of the Report. He has accomplished much for the 
Creeks, in giving them the word of life in their own tongue.” 
(His post office is given this year as Micco, Creek Nation. ) 

Little could be done during the War between the States, 
and H. F’. Buckner carried his family to Texas. He had married 
again, the daughter of a missionary, Rev. A. E. Vandiver. One 
of the children of this union was Rev. W. V. Buckner, a Bap- 
tist minister in Oklahoma. He visited his brother, Dr. R. ©. 
Buckner, then pastor of the First Baptist Church, Paris, Texas, 
later distinguished founder and head of Buckner Orphans 
Home, Dallas. H. F. Buckner preached for a brief time at 
Linden and Jefferson. At the close of the war, to quote his 
words, “I locked my doors and went three years ago to preach 
the commencement sermon” at Independence, Texas, where 
Baylor University was located before its removal to Waco. On 
June 7, 1867, Baylor conferred on Buckner the honorary de- 
gree of A. M. “pro honoris causa.” Two years later he received 
from the same institution the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. While pastor at Independence and Gay Hill, he was 
elected vice president of the Baptist State Convention of Texas. 
He resigned this position when elected recording secretary of 
the Convention. 


In 1869 he was re-appointed by the Domestic Mission Board 
as missionary to the Creek Indians, and in July, 1870, was back 
at Micco (North Fork) doing the work so dear to his heart. 


In the Annual Report of the Domestic and Indian Mission 
Board, 1870, we read: 


“Brother H. F. Buckner. . . has been added to the corps 
of missionaries. The former [Buckner] was authorized last 
July to visit the brethren in Texas in view of securing an 
amount necessary to his outfit, in order to return to his old field 
among the Creeks, $718 in currency ($526.78 gold) was ob- 
tained. At this point the Friendship Baptist Association of 
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Georgia, at its session in 1869, resolved to adopt Brother 
Buckner as their missionary, and thus relieve the Board from 
further pecuniary responsibility in regard to his salary. The 
proposition was submitted to Brother Buckner and accepted 
of him on condition that he should work in harmony with the 
Board at Marion, and forward to it duplicate reports of his 
labors... Indians, too, are receiving more attention than we 
have hitherto been able to bestow on them. Four native preach- 
ers to the Creeks have been put to work, Rey. H. F. Buckner, 
who was first commissioned by the Louisville Board in 1848, 
has resumed his labors, after a suspension of a few years, and 
is supported by the Friendship Association, Georgia. . .” 


From the Report of 1873 we quote: 


“Last April [1872] our Brother Buckner, for so many years 
an apostle to the Creeks (since 1848), resumed his relations 
to your Board as its missionary. The Kentucky Baptists at 
once assumed the privilege of his support, and authorized the 
Board to increase his salary. Immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the General Association of Kentucky, Rev. 8. L. Helm, 
for many years the Corresponding Secretary of the ‘American 
Indian Mission Association’ located in Louisville, Ky., was re- 
quested by your Board to make a visit to the Creek Mission 
and report its condition. He did so, and his report was of the 
most encouraging character. But he found our missionary 
without suitable accommodations for his family. We submit 
a few things from Brother Helm as communicated a short time 
since: ‘At the request of the Domestic and Indian Mission Board 
I visited in July last (1872) our Creek Indian Missions. I 
found Dr, Buckner toiling under his wonted trials, hard labor, 
and privations. To these had been recently added deep sorrow 
for his lovely little boy, whom God had taken from him while 
he was attending the last session of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. But none of these had quenched his burning zeal for 
the salvation of the Indians, nor relaxed his efforts in his 
missionary labor. . 


“ “Personal observation fixed upon me the conviction that 
our mission among this tribe is a success. The deep, the ap- 
palling poverty in which the war left Dr. Buckner and the In- 
dians, though hindering it, did not suppress the free course of 
the Gospel among the Creeks. The scattered churches were be- 
ing rapidly organized. . . 
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““T found Dr. Buckner and family living in a rude cabin, 
twelve feet square. The kitchen a still more uncomfortable 
cabin. In these he sat, studied, slept, cooked, ate, and enter- 
tained his company. In the absence of saw-mills, lumber, and 
mechanics, this was the best any man could do without money 
or help. But few white men had been allowed to live in the 
Territory, and the Indians are not mechanics. 


““The new house was suggested to my mind by the fact 
that the last night I spent in this dreary home of a faithful, 
devoted missionary of the cross, the rain poured through the 
leaky roof of the kitchen where Dr. Buckner and his family 
were sleeping on a puncheon floor. The beds had been given 
up to his visitors. The next morning his youngest little daugh- 
ter, who had shared in the drenching all the family received 
during the night, while at breakfast was seized with a severe 
chill. My heart was so touched I could not forbear weeping, 
and said to Dr. Buckner, “You must have a better house, you 
will all die here.” “But,” he said, “we can’t get it. I have no 
money to build a better one. .We have no lumber, materials, 
or mechanics, or anything to build a house.” Soon the little 
girl was delirious with fever, and I said, “Brother Buckner, 
you shall have a better house.” The dear man, and his lovely 
wife, doomed to so many disappointments, weeping, softly said, 
“We need it, but—.” “But you must have a better house.” 


“¢“As soon as I reached St. Louis, I wrote an appeal to 
the Missouri Baptists, and sent it to the Central Baptist, and, 
just as soon as I could, made an appeal through the Western 
Recorder. Soon the house will be done and our faithful mis- 
sionary and his family be comfortable. [That house near Eu- 
faula is still standing. About two hundred yards away is the 
grave of Buckner. | 


“ ‘The Indian brethren rejoice in this renewed expression 
of our confidence in their apostle, and regard it as a compli- 
ment equally to themselves. To build a house so far from every 
thing needed in its erection, and transport it five hundred 
miles by rail—and to furnish a suitable representation of the 
taste and liberality of the Southern Baptists, a house of archi- 
tectural beauty was necessary. Nor is this all ; it is due to this 
people now civilized and soon to be merged into citizenship in 
this government, that a model house of this sort should be 
given by those who had by the Gospel elevated them from a 
savage state to learning and religion.’ ” 
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The story of the close of his earthly labors is related in 
the Annual Report of the Home Mission Board, 1883: 


“A great calamity, as men see it, has befallen our Mission 
among the Indians. On the third of December, 1882, Rev. H. F. 
Buckner, D.D., who for thirty-three years had been the un- 
tiring friend of the Red man, who had endured labors and hard- 
ships and sufferings rarely equalled since the days of the mar- 
tyrs, while lying on his couch of suffering, and longing still to 
live for the people he loved, felt the approach of death. Yield- 
ing to the Master’s will and exclaiming, ‘Eternal life! eternal 
life! now let it come,’ he closed his eyes for the long and dream- 
less sleep of death and the ransomed spirit went up to rest in 
the Paradise of God. No eulogy is needed for him. His mem- 
orial is in the hearts of his brethren. His record is on high. 
His name will live among the Red men as long as the land he 
has glorified with his labors shall spread its green bosom to 
the sun, or its streams shall flow downward to the sea. . .” 


References: 
Indian Advocate, 1848-1855 (Oklahoma State Historical Library). 
Texas Baptist, 1877-1882 (Buckner Orphans Home). 
W. C. Crane, Correspondence (University of Texas and Baptist Bible Institute.) 
Minutes of Baptist Home Mission Board, Atlanta, and of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 
R. C. Buckner’s “Life of Faith and Works.” 
Burnett, “Tennessee Baptist Pioneer Preachers.” 
E. C. Routh, “Story of Oklahoma Baptists.” 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE IOWA RESERVATION 
By Berlin B. Chapman 


Of the thirteen Indian reservations in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, nine were dissolved in accordance with agreements con- 
cluded by the Cherokee Commission with Indians occupying 
the reservations. It, was with the Iowas that the Commission 
concluded its first agreement. The Iowas occupied a reserva- 
tion which included the lands between the Cimarron and the 
Deep Fork of the Canadian, just east of the Indian Meridian. 
The reservation embraced 279,296 acres. President Arthur, 
by an executive order’ of August 15, 1883, set apart this tract 
of land for the permanent use and occupation of “the Iowa and 
such other Indians” as the Secretary of the Interior might see 
fit to locate thereon. 


As organized on June 29, 1889 the members of the Chero- 
kee Commission were General Lucius Fairchild of Wisconsin, 
chairman, General John F. Hartranft of Pennsylvania, and 
Alfred M. Wilson of Arkansas. Among other things the Com- 
mission was instructed? that if it should be found impossible 
to secure a cession of all the lands in the Indian Territory 
lying west of the ninety-sixth meridian, owned or claimed by 
any of the several nations or tribes, it might then negotiate 
for such modification® of existing reservations and claims as 
the said nations might severally agree to. The Commission 
was instructed to negotiate with the Iowas for whatever right 
they might have in the reservation occupied by them under the 
executive order of August 15, 1883, and the General Allotment 


Act. 


1 Kappler i, 843-844. Va Sy 
BR sacrencrious in full are in O. I. A. (Office of Indian Affairs), Misc. Docs., 


. 43496-43541. te 
se 3 The Commission however was instructed that such negotiations should not be 


had with the Cherokees in respect to their claims to lands lying west of the ninety- 
sixth meridian. 
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Horace Speed, Secretary to the Commission, in a letter to 
Fairchild‘ on September 6, 1889 urged that the Commission 
visit the Iowa reservation with the purpose of securing an 
agreement for its dissolution. He reported that the Towas had 
moved to the most desirable parts of the reservation because 
they expected to have their lands allotted soon. From Guthrie 
he wrote to Fairchild on September 26: “If the commissioners 
can come here in October and before the Cherokees visit the 
Iowas and Sac and Foxes it would be well. They would take 
in severalty I think—so [I] hear from several of them. That 
would open 1,000,000 acres this winter and help us vastly.”° 
Three days later he wrote: “After mailing todays letter I 
learned that the Iowas were willing to severalty because they 
doubted having any title to their reservation (they are on by 
executive order only)! and want to treat this fall. It would be 
little trouble arranging terms with them and the effect on the 
other tribes will be good. This being the case would it not be 
well to see them on our way to Tahlequah. We can do the 
business for them in a week or so.’ “The Iowas,” he said on 
October 1, “can be soon closed with; the other Indians will take 
at least two visits—first to inform and urge them, then after 
they have deliberated, another visit to make the treaty. A 
treaty with them would help us with other tribes very much.”? 


4The Fairchild Papers are in the Library of the Wisconsin Historical Society at 
Madison. They are filed in chronological order. 

5 Speed to Fairchild, Sept. 26, 1889, ibid. 

6 Same to same, Sept. 29, 1889, ibid. 

7Same to same, Oct. 1, 1889, ibid. In reference to the Iowas, Sacs and Foxes, 
Kickapoos, Pottawatomies and Absentee Shawnees, Speed wrote: On or about Octo- 
ber 15 they have a union or general council of all the tribes to discuss further the 
questions involved and to get information upon them. 

“There are two men here— a squaw man who knows well and has great in- 
fluence with the Kickapoos, particularly with Keokuk their chief who absolutely 
controls the tribe, and with the Sac and Foxes also. Another is the editor of the 
News here. He is intimate with the Iowas and can do us good with them. 

“These men would for 100$ each go among these people and explain mat- 
ters—the severalty, its benefits etc., so that they would understand our propositions 
and be much easier negotiated with after such schooling. 

“Would it not be well to let these men go among the Indians separately, 
as friends of the Indians only, and not under any contract or understanding with 
the commission and attend the councils and return. Then pay them 100$ for ser- 
vices. I believe it would be money well spent.” 
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In October consultation was held with the Iowas but Fair- 
child found them less willing to make an agreement than Speed 
had estimated. “A dirty lot they are,” Fairchild wrote to his 
wife* on October 20. “The whole tribe number only 84. Yes- 
terday morning we held another talk—which on their part con- 
sisted in reiterated refusals to consent to any change—and of 
the wrongs the Indians had suffered at the hands of the whites-- 
we only continued to tell them of the advantages of the change 
we desired. And that their lands which are not necessary for 
their comfort will certainly be opened to the white men—leay- 
ing for them all the land they can use. They will do as Uncle 
Sam wishes I’ve no doubt when next they are visited by a com- 
mission. If they refuse I think the govt. will compel them.” 
The Sac and Fox and the Kickapoo Indians, like the Iowas, 
were visited, were told what the government wanted, and were 
left to consider matters. ‘We hope we have impressed them 
with the importance of preparing to take their farms in sever- 
alty,” the Commission wrote of the three tribes, “so that they 
can be arranged with when we next see them.’ 


The Commission met at Guthrie on May 12, 1890. In the 
meantime Fairchild, had resigned and was succeeded by David 
Howell Jerome, an ex-governor of Michigan. Hartranft had 
died on October 17, 1889. He was succeeded by Warren G. 
Sayre of Indiana, whom Fairchild described as “a hard-headed 
lawyer, pleasant and genial,” with “a lot of sound, hard horse- 
sense.” From Guthrie the closest Indians with whom the Com- 
mission could negotiate were the Iowas. On Saturday, May 17, 
1890, they arrived at the Iowa Village where they were to con- 
clude the first of a series of agreements for the dissolution of 
reservations in Oklahoma Territory.”® On that night, Sunday 


8 Fairchild to “Frank,” Oct. 20, 1889, ibid. From the field of operation Fair- 
child wrote frequently to his wife, Frances, whom the family called “Frank. 

9 Letter to Sec. Noble, Oct. 25, 1889, O. I. A., 6674 Ind. Div. 1889. 

10 According to Speed the Commission went to the Iowas first because they were 
considered the best disposed to hear and do what the government suggested and ad- 
vised them to do. Speed to Roy Hoffman, Nov. 27, 1911, H. Reports, 66 Cong. 2 
sess., i (7652), no. 581, pp. 4-5. 
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and parts of other days during the stay of the Commission, 
the Iowas held grotesque dances to the music of a brass drum 
accompanied by sleigh bells, presumably to invoke aid from 
on high to guide them in their negotiations with the Commis- 
sion. Their minds had become fixed upon allotments of one 
hundred and sixty acres"! to each member of the tribe and $1.25 
an acre for the residue of the reservation. They believed that 
the executive order of August 15, 1883 confirmed to them an 
absolute title to the reservation they occupied. But the com- 
missioners were aware, as they said,.of “the very limited ex- 
tent of the Iowas’ real title and interest” in and to the lands 
of the reservation.” 


As became their practice in dealing with tribes, the Com- 
mission explained to the Iowas that under existing conditions 
it was best for them to select allotments from the choicest land, 
sell the surplus and use the proceeds to improve their farms 
and homes.’* The Commission were careful to say to the tribes 
that they would not force, scare or coax them into making 
agreements, but their actions and arguments in some instances 
tended to discount the value of the ideal they set forth. “The 
whole truth,” said Jerome to the Iowas, “is that the white peo- 
ple are bound to go in and occupy these lands; but before the 
Government gives away it wants the Indians to have their 
homes.’* The Iowas were told that “the first of October the 
cattle are going out of here and something has got to be 


11 Note the allotment provisions in the act of March 3, 1885, 23 Statutes, 351. 

12 Commissioners to the President, May 28, 1890, S. Ex. Docs., 51 Cong. 1 sess., 
xi (2688), no. 171, p. 7. In a telegram to the Secretary of the Interior June 18, 
1890 Chairman Jerome said: “The Iowas now on the reservation were runaways just 
drifting about; no consideration except that of humanity invoked the Executive Order 
locating them in the Ind. Terry.” A copy of the telegram is in the Indian Office, 
L. 18607-1890. 

13 The Commission said emphatically that the Indians would not be crowded 
off the reservation. As for allotments they said: “We want you to have first choice; 
take what you want.” 

4 The proceedings of the councils the Cherokee Commission held with the Iowas 
in May 1890 contain at present thirty-six pages; the last page or pages are missing. 
O. I. A. I. S. P. (Irregular Shaped Papers), Drawer 8. According to the pro- 
ceedings, councils were held on the afternoons or evenings of May 17, 19, 20, 26, 
and on the following day. 

1 In 1890 Commissioner Morgan estimated that in the Indian Territory cattle- © 
men had on ten reservations (the Cheyenne and Arapahoe, Pottawatomie and Ab- 
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done”; that Congress had authorized the President to open the 
lands, that unless a trade were made with the Commission, an 
arbitrary order would be made allowing the Iowas less than 
the Commission offered them, that Congress did not think 
they owned the reservation except enough land to live on, that 
such a chance as the present one would surely never come to 
them again; and they were asked what they would do if no 
trade were made and eventually “a lot of white people get in.” 


The Iowas observed that the experience of the Pottawa- 
tomies in taking allotments was not encouraging, for eventual- 
ly they had been “turned out and come back with their clothes 
torn” and in extreme poverty. They suggested that the Com- 
mission deal with the Pottawatomies, Kickapoos, and Sacs and 
Foxes and see how these Indians fared under the proposed 
system of land tenure; but they were told that they themselves 
ought to be just as smart as any Indians and know what they 
wanted to do. Some members of the tribe wanted to consult 
the northern Iowas before making the trade, some preferred 
to buy the reservation outright if their title was not absolute, 
and some expressed uneasiness in a stable government policy 
since the President himself served only four years. It was 
claimed that the United States owed the Iowas a good deal of 
money because of matters within their memory, matters of 
which they had heard from their fathers before they died and 
from white people everywhere. It was proposed that the Great 
Father settle old debts and begin anew as a preliminary step 
to an agreement. Allotments were regarded as an entering 
wedge which would in time deprive the Indians of all their 
lands. The period of inalienation was looked upon with favor 
and the fact that they “were compelled” to have their allot- 
ments for twenty-five years was an encouragement to trade. 
On May 19 Jerome explained the proposition of the govern- 


i i f cattle. 

tee Shawnee and Kickapoo reservations were excepted) 321,800 head o 
Mean ee Int., March 13, 1890, O. I. A., L. Lettter Book 195, Pp. 323-335. : A 
table of the reservations, somewhat incomplete, lists the persons or firms holding 
the estimated number of cattle, the number of acres grazed, the dates of ex- 


cattle, d the amounts paid to them annually. 


piration of agreements with the Indians an 
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ment and on the following day Jefferson White Cloud led the 
way of his fellows to the conclusion of an agreement.’® 
Some signatures were attached as late as May 27. On the fol- 
lowing day the Commission reported the agreement to the 
President. 


According to the provisions of the agreement the lowa 
tribe residing and having their homes on the reservation, sur- 
rendered and relinquished to the United States all their right, 
title, claim, and interest in and to and over the reservation. 
There was excepted from the operation of the agreement, a 
tract of land not exceeding ten acres in a square form, in- 
cluding the church, schoolhouse, and graveyard at or near 
Iowa Village. This tract should belong to the Iowa tribe 
in common so long as they should use the same for religious, 
educational, and burial purposes for their tribe—but when- 
ever they should cease to use the same for such purposes for 
their tribe, the said tract of land should belong to the United 
States.’ The United States agreed to pay the tribe $84,350; 
a part of this payment was referred to as being “a further 
and only additional consideration” for the surrender and re- 
linquishment of title, claim, right, and interest of the lowas 
in and to the lands of the reservation. The estimated area of 
the lands which the United States should acquire by the 
agreement was 221,528 acres. In view of the payment to be 
made to the tribe, it would appear that the United States 
was acquiring the surplus lands of the reservation for about 
thirty-eight cents an acre. The agreement did not include 
the usual provision that allotments should be subject to the 
General Allotment Act but to all intents and purposes it con- 
formed to that act and its amendments. The Iowas agreed 
to take allotments of eighty acres each. Sections sixteen and 
thirty-six were not withheld from allotment. No other re- 
striction as to locality was placed upon the selection of allot- 


16 The agreement is dated May 20, 1890 and is in S. Ex. Docs., loc. cit., pp. 9-12. 
17 A supplemental article to the agreement provided that when allotments were 


being made, the chief of the Iowas might select a similar tract of ten acres to be 
held in common by the tribe. 
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ments than that they should conform to the Congressional 
survey or subdivision of the reservation; and allottees were 
given, certain preferences to lands they had improved. Agents 
were to select allotments for Indians who failed to make se- 
lections within sixty days after proper notice had been given. 
Secretary Noble observed that the agreement was deemed the 
most satisfactory conclusion that could be reached. It is sig- 
nificant that the first agreement secured by the Commission 
was made with a tribe whose claim of title to lands was flimsy 
and whose people were few in number and poorly advanced 
in the arts of civilization. 


In accordance with the act of March 2, 1889, the Presi- 
dent was required to report the agreement to the council or 
councils of the nation or nations, tribe or tribes agreeing to 
the same for ratification. The Commission reported that the 
Iowas had no government’ that they were made aware of. 
They reported that of an entire population of about eighty- 
six men, women, and children, they secured to the agreement 
the signatures of those over eighteen years of age that repre- 
sented sixty-two. Noble thought that if the agreement were 
ratified by the Indians it should be by the same Indians who 
signed it. 


A complex question arose as to what interest the Iowas 
in Nebraska and Kansas might have in the reservation. Act- 
ing Commissioner Robert V. Belt held that those who should 
elect. to remove to it would have an inchoate right therein, of 
which they could only be deprived with their consent or by 
the action of the clear majority of the whole tribe.? He rec- 
ommended that provision be made in the agreement whereby 
sufficient land should be reserved to make allotments to those 
members of the tribe, not residing on the reservation, but 
who might elect to remove thereto. It was the opinion of As- 
sistant Attorney-General Shields that the Iowa Indians, as 


18 William Tohee was chief but he was blind and helpless and no one seemed 
to have authority to control or direct in matters of government. 
19 Belt to Sec. Int., June 5, 1890 S. Ex. Docs., loc. cit., p. 15. 
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members of one tribe, had equitable rights in the reservation 
in the Indian Territory, which rights should be considered.”° 
He believed that it was but simple justice that the Iowas in 
Nebraska and Kansas should be permitted to go upon the 
reservation in the Indian Territory and share in the proceeds 
of the sale of the same. He stated that Congress would no 
doubt protect the rights of these Iowas, and: he implied strong- 
ly enough that under the Cherokee treaty of 1866 such of 
them as did not wish to take allotments under the act of 
March 3, 1885, in Nebraska and Kansas might be settled on 
Cherokee lands, east or west of the ninety-sixth meridian. 
Secretary Noble stated that they might be settled “even east 
of Western Cherokee line.””4. He said of the executive order 
reservation: “No consideration was ever paid for it by the In- 
dians, and those on it have in fact never acquired any title, 
because not accompanied by the tribe, to whom alone a pat- 
ent could issue, and only upon occupancy by the tribe.” In 
his opinion the “Iowas who had wandered there” were the 
only ones necessary to consult, and they only out of a dis- 
position to induce them to go upon allotments and to culti- 
vate them in a contented state of mind. President Harrison 
transmitted the agreement to Congress on July 2, 1890, and 
on February 13 of the following year it was incorporated in 
an act of Congress. No mention was made in the act of 
the lowas in Nebraska and Kansas. 


According to instructions approved by Assistant Secre- 
tary Chandler on March 18, 1891, Agent John ©. Robison 
was directed to proceed to the Iowa reservation and upon ar- 
rival to immediately notify in writing, “the acting and rec- 
ognized chief of the Iowas” that he was ready to proceed 
with the work of allotment as provided for in the agreement.?% 
Allotments were to be confined to members of the Iowa tribe 


20 Shields to Sec. Int., June 23, 1890, idid., pp. 22-23, 
21 Noble to the President, June 27, 1890, ibid., pp. 4-5. 
o a ee 753; Kappler i, 393. 
andler to Com. Ind. Affairs, March 18, 1891, O. I. A., Special C 
10377-1891. The instructions are in O. I. A., L. Letter Book 212) Je 407-411. a 
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residing and having homes upon the reservation. The work 
was to be carried on with diligence and care and as rapidly 
as a due regard to accuracy and thoroughness would permit. 
Robison found no small amount of obstacles in his way. The 
previous winter had caught the Iowas in straitened circum- 
stances; there had been a failure of crops and game was get- 
ting scarce. Several members of the tribe were old and de- 
pendent on the government for aid. The Iowas believed that 
the government had taken advantage of their condition to 
drive a hard bargain; certainiy most of their neighbors were 
faring better in the sale of their lands than they had. 


The work of allotment was slow and tedious.** The sixty 
days allowed for voluntary selections passed with forty-one 
allottees not having selected lands. In accordance with in- 
structions Robison assigned lands to them, completing the 
work in three days,”> or on May 29. Certain corrections in 
schedules were necessary before approval.”° They were ap- 
proved by Noble on September 16. In the main, allottees se- 
cured Jands in the valley of the Cimarron, but a few secured 
lands in the valley of the Deep Fork of the Canadian and in 
the vicinity of their old village. The lands allotted were chief- 
ly bottom and best suited for agricultural purposes. In the 
dissolution of the reservation 108 Indians received 8,605.3 acres 
in allotments. Ten acres were reserved for school, church, 
and cemetery purposes. There remained an additional amount 


of 270,681.27 acres.?” 


24 Robison to Morgan, July 13, 1891, O. I. A., Special Case 147, 25404-1891. 
Commissioner Morgan said that sixteen heads of families who desired to select forty 
acres each in one section could do so, but that “the lands cannot be used for town- 
site purposes, and it is best that each Indian should select two contiguous tracts of 
forty acres each.” Tel. from Morgan to Robison, April 24, 1891, O. I. A., L. Letter 
Book 215, p. 276. : 

25 Robison to President Harrison, May 29, 1891, O. I. A., Special Case 147, 20253- 
1891; Agt. S. L. Patrick to Com. Ind. Aff., July 1, 1891, Ind. Aff. 1891, i, 363. 

26 Morgan to Robison, July 8, 1891, O. IL. A. L. Letter Book 219, pp. 476-477; 
Robison to Morgan, Aug. 29, 1891, O. I. A., Special Case 147, 31817-1891. The 
schedules are in O. I. A., Schedules of Allotments No. 16. ; 

27F, M. Goodwin to J. B. Tanner, April 24, 1924, C. Cls., Printed Records, vol. 


560, no. 34677, pp. 73-75. 
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The surplus lands of the Iowa reservation were opened to 
white settlement. on September 22, 1891, in conjunction with 
those of the Sac and Fox reservation and of the Pottawatomie 
and Absentee Shawnee reservation. The lands were sold in 
tracts of 160 acres to actual settlers only. The price was $1.25 
an acre, as compared with about thirty-eight cents an acre, 
at which rate the Iowas had disposed of their surplus lands to 
the United States. Little wonder it was that for many years 
the Iowas thought about the difference in price, and that 
Charles J. Kappler, the student of Indian affairs, laws and 
treaties, should finally represent them in the Court of Claims. 


In a petition dated November 22, 1911, the Iowa tribe in 
Oklahoma stated that the Cherokee Commission in 1890 prom- 
ised and agreed in oral statements that if they would enter into 
an agreement with them, and that if afterwards the Commis- 
sion should pay other Indians in the vicinity more for their 
lands that they, the Iowa Indians, should receive the same, or 
a total amount per acre equal to that paid such other tribes 
of Indians.” Under such alleged verbal promises and agree- 
ments the Ilowas set forth a claim for $175,967.15. The In- 
terior Department considered that their claim was not valid. 


In 1929 the matter was brought before the Court of Claims 
under an act”* conferring jurisdiction on the Court to deter- 
mine the amount, if any, which might be legally or equitably 
due the Iowa tribe in Oklahoma under any stipulations or agree- 
ments, whether written or oral, entered into between said tribe 
and the United States or its authorized representatives, or for 
the failure of the United States to pay any money which might 
be legally or equitably due said tribe. 


An extensive and impartial examination of materials as to 
how the Iowa reservation was established and dissolved re- 
minds one that many a) case, apparently of greater merit than 
that presented by the Iowas, has been lost in the Court of 


28 “Towa Tribe of Indians,” H. Reports, 64 Cong. 1 sess., iii (6905), no. 826. 
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Claims. However, the Court recognized “the existence of an 
agreement,” the terms of which were not expressed in the writ- 
ten contract of May 20, 1890, and awarded the Iowa tribe in 
Oklahoma a judgment for $254,632.59; so that the said tribe 
received a total of $1.25 an acre for the surplus lands of the 
reservation.*° 


The Court said: “Without ascribing improper motives to 
the commissioners, the record at the very outset discloses an 
obvious and serious misconception of the Indians’ title to their 
lands, and the making of representations to the Indians, calcu- 
lated to inspire fear, which had absolutely no basis in law or 
fact. Again the record points out that it required persuasion 
to induce the Indians to assent at all to the propositions of the 
commissioners, aside from the considerations offered in money 
and allotments. A special consideration was paid to one of the 
chiefs of the tribe, and despite all that could be offered or 
said, a considerable number of Indians absolutely declined to 
assent to the so-called agreement. We say this advisedly, for 
the anxiety of the comimissioners to close the negotiations is 
evidenced by the fact that 62 out of a supposed total of 86 
signed the agreement; 34 of the 62 were made up of members 
of but six Indian families, and one Indian and his wife not 
members of the tribe, as well as the signature of an unborn 
child, appear on the contract. Following the execution of the 
contract, allotments were made to 108 members of the tribe, 
so that in the end... . the contract was assented to by 59 
legitimate signatures, a small majority of the tribe.” 


The Court held that where in negotiations between ignor- 
ant and illiterate members of an Indian tribe and the United 
States it appeared that the Indians had “fixed minds” upon 
certain propositions, and were dissuaded therefrom by argu- 
ments based upon misconceptions of their rights, the case was 
one that called for equitable relief. 


30 Iowa Tribe of Indians v. The United States, 68 C. Cls. 585; 46 Statutes, 260. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT FOR THE LANDS 


OF CREEK CONFEDERACY 
By Gerald Forbes 


Introduction 


In an agricultural civilization, the Creek Confederacy oc- 
cupied a vast area of southeastern North America which the 
Spanish gold-seekers invaded early in the sixteenth century. 
The Confederacy formed the strongest native element in the 
southeastern part of the continent. It was divided as Upper 
and Lower Creeks and the villages were centered about Chatta- 
hooche, Flint, Alabama, and Mobile rivers, that emptied into 
the Gulf of Mexico. There were some affiliated tribes on the 
headwaters of the Atlantic streams flowing through the present 
states of Alabama, Georgia, and northern Florida. The power- 
ful influence of the Confederacy was felt from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, from the Gulf of Mexico to the highlands of 
the Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choctaws.* 


For nearly a century the armor-clad Spaniard and the at- 
tendant missions were bitterly, if sporadically, fought by the 
Creek Tribes. The colonizing English trader invaded more 
slowly but firmly from Virginia and the Carolinas—he desired 
commerce and territory. Salvation of savage souls was a minor 
care of the English. Save as their numerical weakness forced 
it, the English disregarded the possessory right of the Creeks 
to the lands of their ancestors. 


In the final quarter of the seventeenth century the Creeks, 
Spanish, and English were involved in an active international 
contest for the lands of the native Confederacy—a struggle 
which continued almost a century. The Spanish established 
missions on the Chattahooche among the Lower Creeks by mili- 

1See maps in John R. Swanton, “Early History of the Creek Indians and Their 


Neighbors,” Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 73 
(Washington, 1922). 
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tary force. English traders reached the region and an Anglo- 
Creek alliance against the Spanish resulted. The Virginia As- 
sembly ordered the erection of forts at the heads of the rivers.2 
LaSalle reached the mouth of the Mississippi, originating the 
French, and fourth, claim to the territory of the Creek Con- 
federacy. The Yamassee revolted from Spanish domination 
and moved to the sphere of English influence.? A migration of 
natives from the Atlantic coast gave the English an hegemony 
north of the Florida peninsula.‘ The Spanish succeeded in 
ejecting the adventurous English trader, Dr. Henry Woodward, 
from the Chattahooche region, a maneuver which strengthened 
the Anglo-Creek bond. Superior English goods defeated Span- 
ish arms. To complicate the difficulties, the governors of Caro- 
lina and Florida became involved in a boundary dispute, each 
claiming the realm of the Lower Creeks.® 


Spanish and English alike had looked apprehensively into 
the setting sun since LaSalle had followed the Mississippi to 
its mouth. The Spanish answer was the establishment of a 
fort on Pensacola Bay. The Spanish discovered that the Mo- 
bile tribe had gone inland to trade—the English response to 
the French exploit.® 


Despite Governor Archdale’s efforts to discourge the traf- 
fic, Carolina became the center of the Indian slave trade, a 
great deal of which is traceable to the campaign of the Spanish 
for control of the Lower Creeks. Now urged by English deal- 
ers the Lower Creeks captured many Florida Indians.’ The 
individual traders trudged to the villages of the Alabamas and 


2Sherwood to Williamson, Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America| 
and West Indies, 1675-76, (London) 399, No. 939. (Hereafter cited, Calendar.) 

3 Dr. Woodward to Godfrey, Calendar, 1685-88, 19, No. 83. 

4 Verner C. Crane, The Southern Frontier, (Durham, N. C., 1928) 25-26. (Here- 
after cited, Frontier.) , ; 

5 Herbert E. Bolton, “Spanish Resistance to the Carolina Traders in Western 
Georgia, 1680-1704,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, (Savannah, June, 1925) 126. 

fter cited, “Resistance.”) 

BS votes J. Hamilton, The Colonization of the South, in The History of North 

ica, III, (Philadelphia, 1904) 204. 
my od “The Soilthean Frontier in Queen Anne’s War,” AHR, XXIV, (New 
York, April, 1919) 381. (Hereafter, “Queen Anne’s.”) 
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Chickasaws, where many established depots. Subsequently 
the trading center of Carolina followed them west from Charles- 
town to the confluence of the Oconee and Ocmulgee rivers.” 


Carolina now had a white population of 1,100 families 
and four times as many negroes. A militia of 1,500 was or- 
ganized and the germ of imperialism began to develop.’° The 
plans of France to colonize the Gulf of Mexico stirred Carolina, 
many of whose residents had suffered in the Anglo-Spanish- 
Creek contest and had no desire to occupy a frontier which 
four contestants claimed." Daniel Coxe offered a solution 
when he brought forward the grant of King Charles I to Sir 
Robert Heath which in its vast bounds included lands far south 
of Carolina.” In this proposal to colonize is to be seen the 
germ of Oglethorpe’s buffer province. 


In less than a century the English had crushed the Spanish 
power and removed its influence outside the peninsula of Flori- 
da. They had allied themselves with the great Confederacy of 
Creeks and the hostile tribes that surrounded their realm. They 
had enslaved and deported their enemies, but in 1699 a French 
colony was planted on Biloxi Bay near the mouths of prin- 
cipal rivers of the Creek Confederacy.* 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The year 1700 was an important one for the Creek Con- 
federacy and the involved international conflict for their 
grounds. At Caveta a Muscogee woman presented her Eng- 
lish husband with a daughter, later to be known as Mary Mus- 
grove."* Iberville founded Mobile as an English outpost and 


8 Bolton, “Resistance,” 126. 

9 Crane, “Queen Anne’s,” 382. 
ee 10 EF. Randolph to Council of Trade and Plantations, Calendar, 1699, 104, No. 
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with gifts made friends of the nearby Creek tribes and the dis- 
tant Choctaws. A third hostile factor thus was interposed be- 
tween the Carolina traders and the Lower Creeks.’ The French 
began their western approach to the Creek lands by exploring 
the Mississippi from its mouth."° During this year the Anglo- 
French rivalry for control of the interior was initiated. The 
Anglo-Spanish animosity that involved the Apalachee and the 
Caribbean pirates aroused hostilities which were deadening 


to Spanish infuence and left the dons south of the St. John’s 
river in 1702.17 


At once the region of the Lower Creeks became the strategic 
center in the struggle for domination. English traders gained 
the allegiance of the Indians against the nation that had forced 
their migration from the Chattahooche to the Ocmulgee, where 
they had acquired the name Creeks.'® Governor Moore’s cap- 
ture of San Augustin was an expensive failure for Carolina; 
but it united Spanish and French forces. The French traders 
were foiled by English competition from Carolina. Elimina- 
tion of Carolina would bring a measure of peace and much 
commerce to both French and Spanish. Consequently Iber- 
ville devised a plan for the devastation of Carolina at once, 
and the remaining English colonies eventually, through the in- 
strumentality of Indian alliances. With French guns he would 
arm fifteen hundred Spanish Indians and with nine hundred 
soldiers from France and Spain he would obliterate Carolina.” 
The English were aware of the French menace. Through the 
Indians they learned of Iberville’s scheme. At Caveta, a Lower 
Creek town, a council of war was held that started five hundred 
Indians with English leaders down the Flint River. The Creek 
force was met by a Spanish-led, French-instigated war party 
of nine hundred. Almost none of the larger force survived 


15 Crane, “Queen Anne’s,” 384. 

16 Hamilton, Colonization, 249. 

17 Bolton, “Resistance,” 117; Johnson, loc. cit., 170-171. 

18 Crane, “The Origin of the Name of the Creek Indians,’ MVHR, V., (Decem- 
ber, 1918, Cedar Rapids) 340-341. 

19 Crane, Frontier, 71-72. 
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the ambuscade.22. This was the first large scale encounter of 
; , ; vaca ‘ seat 21 
the warring forces in which the Creeks took a leading part. 


At London the Carolinas had been considered defenseless.” 
But while the Spanish were reorganizing the remains of the 
subdued Apalachee and while Iberville was reshaping his im- 
perialistic plans, the aroused Carolinians were being organized 
by former Governor Moore. At the head of fifty English and 
a thousand Creeks, Moore pillaged and razed thirteen villages 
of the Florida Indians. Three Spanish friars and fourteen 
soldiers were burned at the stake and Moore returned to 
Charlestown with loot from missions three quarters of a cen- 
tury old, more than one hundred Indian slaves and thirteen 
hundred Apalachees to settle as a protective bulwark on the 
Carolina frontier. The English looked on this exploit as a 
brave protection of the frontier.” 


“Moore had destroyed the chief allies of the Spanish in 
raids on the English. He had made an initial thrust at the 
French. The Creeks now could occupy the northwestern part 
of the Florida peninsula. Bienville, realizing the French now 
needed allies more urgently than ever, welcomed and settled 
near Mobile several refugee tribes fleeing from Moore’s at- 
tack. He considered Moore’s raid a threat to force his country- 
men from the realm of the Creek Confederacy, and wrote to 
Paris that Mobile would be evacuated if the English came.” 
The French project of conquest that DePontchartrain had ap- 
proved had been shattered but there were other methods of op- 
posing the English—methods the French, Spanish, and Eng- 
lish could use. 


meeps Cons Historical Collections of South Carolina, II, 351, in Swanton, op. cit., 
21 Swanton, op. cit., 120-121. 
22 Council of Trade and Plantations to the Queen, Calendar, 1702, 242, No. 348. 
23 Col. Quary to Council of Trade and Plantations, Calendar, 1704-5, 145, No. 353. 
24 Correspondence Generale, Ms. Vol., 567-8, in Swanton, op. cit., 123. The de- 
population resulting from Moore’s devastation opened the area for Indian settlement 
from the north, This is regarded as important in the development of the Seminole 
tribe, which resulted from this southern migration. 
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The weakness of the French demanded native allies. This 
necessity resulted in a congress of Chickasaw and Choctaw 
leaders at Mobile in May, 1703. After Iberville had distributed 
gifts among the Indians, he argued that these two tribes should 
cease their warfare. They objected. Iberville contended that 
they were being kept at war by the English, who wished to 
weaken both tribes by exhaustion. If they would drive the 
English traders out of their villages, Iberville would erect a 
trading post for skins and not for slaves. Peace was made 
at this congress, the French proviso being that the Indians 
would try to influence the Creeks to trade no more with the 
English.”> The commercial competition of the French and Eng- 
lish among the Alabamas, a tribe of Upper Creeks, on the Talla- 
poosa river, became bitter when five traders went there from 
Mobile. The English were said to have been there for years, 
but the Alabamas had sent their chiefs to Mobile where they 
had conferred with Bienville in 1702. In this intrigue the Eng- 
lish were victorious and one French trader, not without pain- 
ful injuries, reached Mobile to tell the story. French retalia- 
tion took the form of exchanging guns and ammunition with 
the Chickasaws and Choctaws for Alabama scalps.”° For three 
years the French led expeditions against the Alabamas.”’ 


The French raids assisted the English of the Carolinas in 
the negotiation of an alliance with the entire Creek Confed- 
eracy, which was another blow to the rapid penetration of the 
district from Mobile. The struggle that now permeated the 
homeland of the Creek tribes caused several of the weaker 
groups to draw into the protecting sphere of Mobile. 


Partly because of the superior transportation gained 
through the convenience of the Gulf rivers, the English looked 
on Mobile as the key to commercial dominance of the Creek 
region. The South Carolina Assembly adopted (1707) a west- 
ern program intended to eliminate competition. Thomas Nairne 


25 Crane, Frontier, 69. 
26 Swanton, op. cit., 163, 94-195. 
27 Crane, Frontier, 82-86. 
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was chosen agent to the Indians. Bienville was warned by 
his native allies and he in turn notified the Spanish at Pensa- 
cola. The warning arrived too late to prevent an Anglo-Creek 
force from burning Pensacola. This removed Spanish inter- 
ference to the anticipated English attack on Mobile.* The 
raiders did not stop with the destruction of Pensacola, however, 
for thirty-two towns of Indian allies of Spain were extin- 
guished.”° 


~ The Carolina traders were traversing trails 700 miles from 
the Atantic ocean and selling a great quantity of English mer- 
chandise. They were conversant with the populations and 
market possibilities of the different tribes and nations. The 
Chickasaws were too distant for profitable trade, but the Ala- 
bamas were situated among the concentrated towns of the Up- 
per Creeks and there the French had aroused a factional friend- 
ship which reduced the consumption of English goods.*° The 
excitement and profit of the Indian trade in peltry and slaves 
attracted many loose and vicious men to the lands of the Creeks. 
Attempts were made to contro] the unruly traders through li- 
censes and penalties for disturbances.*! The superiority of 
English goods was credited, however, with attracting and hold- 
ing Indian friendship despite the dishonesty and abuses of the 
traders.” After the English campaigns against the tribes of 
Spanish influence, the Carolina trade was undisturbed among 
the Lower Creeks. Fifty thousands of skins were exported in 
1709 from Charlestown. They had cost in English trading 
goods no more than three thousand pounds sterling.** 


The eradication of French influence among the Upper 
Creeks was important to the traders, as was the destruction of 
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Mobile to the Carolinas in the contest for territorial control. 
The Indians were aware of omens of war. The attack on 
Mobile (1708) was a failure, despite the report that 4,000 men 
participated, for the French were warned by the small tribes 
to whom they had offered sanctuary. 


The aggressive Carolinians at this time became involved 
in a controversy with traders from Virginia, whom they also 
wished to exclude from the Creek trade. Viriginia contended 
that the Indian trade was hers by right of priority, to which 
Carolina officials replied that the land of the Indians was a 
part of their grant. To enforce its will Carolina levied a duty 
on goods and skins in transit, some of which were seized.*® 


Charlestown was warned in 1709 that the French and 
Spanish planned another attack. Immediately defenses were 
strengthened.*® Nine hundred and fifty white men were found 
fit to bear arms and two regiments were organized.*” Plans 
were made to enlist four hundred Indian warriors, half of 
whom would be Lower Creeks.*® Governor Johnson wrote that 
he expected the many Indians under the protection of Carolina 
to be of great use in case of attack, There were the Yamassee 
on the south, five hundred of whom should be able to bear arms. 
Farther south were the Apalachees whom Moore had brought 
from Florida. Charlestown was armed with bastions, palli- 
sades, and mounted guns. The fort at the harbor entrance 
was strengthened and England was asked to send fifty more 
cannon.*? The attack did not materialize and the colony ap- 
parently maintained friendly relations with the Indians until 
a7 LY: 
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Indian alliances were difficult to maintain. The French 
and the Spanish constantly were endeavoring to arouse the 
tribemen to animosity for the English, particularly after the 
war of Spanish Succession. The chief enemies to English con- 
trol of the Creek tribes were found in the ungovernable, inde- 
pendent character of the Carolina trader, and the indifferent 
enforcement of trade regulations. The rum trade was partic- 
ularly profitable, and an effort to reduce the evils of drunken- 
ness provided for a dilution of one-third water. This angered 
the Indians. They avowed that they were paying rum prices 
for flavored water. The abuses that the Indian was subject 
to included: the gradual encroachment on the lands, fraudulent 
transactions in the purchase of skins and slaves, seizure of 
property on pretense of debt, excessive prices of manufactured 
goods, the enslavement of friendly Indians, immorality, and 
the instigation of feuds.*® The trader was an unofficial Indian 
agent, a peace maker and a trouble developer, an arch-intriguer 
and conspirator. There were those who believed inter-tribal 
peace an evil omen for the colonies.*! Tribal wars also were a 
source of slaves, one-fourth of whom in Carolina were Indians 
at one time. The authorities supplied branding irons, locks, 
and shackles.” 


In 1714 Bienville signed a treaty with the Creeks provid- 
ing for the construction of a fort high in the interior. The 
structure was placed on the Tallapoosa river and called Fort 
Toulouse.*? This French penetration to the heart of the Creek 
Confederacy district—an area that previously had been con- 
trolled exclusively by the English—was an indication of the 
failure of the Anglo-Creek friendship. The French thus held 
the Alabama basin and were provided with protection for Mo- 
bile.*4 
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The successful relations of the English with the Indians 
broke under the strain of enslavement and the misconduct of 
the traders in April, 1715. The Yamassee tribe, which had 
attached itself to the English because of the failure of Spanish 
protection and then had become the tool of the Carolina slavery 
traffic, led the rising. The war probably was caused by the 
English when they took a census of the Indians, which caused 
the natives to fear enslavement of themselves. Before June 
ended the massacre had subsided. More than 200 pioneers had 
been: killed and all outlying settlements destroyed. The Yam- 
assee returned to Florida.*® Several other tribes joined in this 
attempt to end English encroachment. The French and Span- 
ish were accused of directing the assault.‘” 


The English now were confronted with the reconstruction 
of their disrupted trade.*® This was serious in view of the mi- 
gration of the Oconee tribe from the Oconee southwest to the 
Chattahooche river where they were joined by other bands who 
had moved to prevent easy access by English retaliatory ex- 
peditions.*® The Creeks made peace with the Spanish, although 
a powerful faction that favored the English developed. For a 
decade the Creek tribes were the center of a diplomatic war 
for supremacy between the Spanish and English. The result 
was an English victory.®*® The French, despite fears of English 
invasion and the importance of helping to maintain Pensacola, 
apparently profited by the war. They were thought to have 
gained an annual, business from the English amounting to 30,- 
000 pounds.*! The importance of a buffer state was impressed 
on the English and fundamental precepts to gain and hold the 
loyalty of the Creek Confederacy were discussed. There should 
be no design to rob the natives of their land. The activities 
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of the other colonies should not be upheld. This colony should 
redress wrongs, comfort and assist the Indians at all times. 
The colonists should show as little distrust as possible—but 
be on guard at all times against the Indians. In trade they 
should undersell the French, but never cheat the Indians. 
Above all considerations, treaties should be religiously exact 
and irreproachably observed.” 


French and Spanish agents among the Creeks used their 
powers to keep the Indians hostile toward the English, and 
the Council of Trade and Plantations at London petitioned the 
sovereign to send several hundreds of troops across the Atlan- 
tic.? A humanitarian aspect of the situation in the Carolinas is 
to be seen in the decree of 1716 that brands should be worked 
into the skin of Indian slaves with oil and gunpowder. By 
1717 the strength of the English faction among the Creeks was 
sufficient to require an armed guard for the safe retirement of 
Spanish envoys from Caveta.°> During the next year the Eng- 
lish colonists proposed the construction of a chain of forts de- 
signed to control the Indian trade, check the Spanish and 
French, and prevent their own loss of territory. Independent 
English traders were excluded from dealing within twenty 
miles of the three colony-operated factories. A ten per cent tax 
was levied on the trader’s business to finance the construction 
of stone forts.°° The Spanish strengthened their position by 
the construction of the San Marcos presidio (1718) and addi- 
tional missions.*’ Near the Spanish, the French erected Fort 
Crevecoeur on St. Joseph’s bay, but the objections of the Pen- 
sacola Governor caused the abandonment of this post. This 
was a preamble to the Franco-Spanish war for control of the 
Gulf coast in 1719. A weak effort was made to take Mobile. 
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Bienville, however, with the aid of Indian allies captured and 
burned Pensacola.*$ 


The country of the Creeks was occupied with wars, peace 
conferences, intrigues, fort and trading post construction, and 
a scramble for alliances during the dozen years preceding the 
founding of Georgia. The Spanish maintained a garrison of 
four-hundred at San Augustin. Raids by the Creeks on the 
returned Yamassee became frequent. Pensacola was reoccu- 
pied and rebuilt by the Spanish, this time on Santa Rosa Is- 
land.*? The French argued with the Indians that the desire 
of the English for slaves was the cause of their inter-tribal 
wars. So active and persuasive were they among the Upper 
Creeks that the English were fearful that the French would 
deflect this powerful ally. Five-hundred Frenchmen were said 
to be mingling with the Indians. The French were forced, as 
a means of gaining Indian good will, to buy deerskins for 
which their mother country offered no market. The skins were 
sold at Boston or New York, or exchanged for stocks of Eng- 
lish trading goods. The French were especially troublesome 
to the English because of Fort Toulouse.” 


In violation of the treaty of 1715, Mary and John Mus- | 
grove augmented English security by starting a trading sta- 
tion (1725) south of the Savannah river. Fort King George 
was erected on the Altamaha and Spanish boundary arguments 
were politely unheeded while the Upper and Lower Creeks were 
encouraged to attack the Florida Indians. Carolina traders 
crossed the Mississippi with their packs. Scoundrels swarmed 
throughout the district of the Creek Confederacy. Anglo-In- 
dian diplomacy dealt chiefly with the traders and in the eleven 
years subsequent to 1722, South Carolina enacted seven laws 
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for the regulation of commerce with the tribesmen. Charles- 
town exported 225,000 deerskins in 1731 alone. Thirty-seven 
Greek tribes were represented in the treaty of friendship with 
South Carolina, buti they were none-the-less restive in their re- 
lations with the English. This is to be seen in the fact that 
the agent to the Creeks served in the dual capacity of super- 
vising the traders and inspecting the forts.™ 


With the intention of increasing the Indian trade, provid- 
ing a barrier for South Carolina and offering relief to the poor, 
King George chartered Georgia in 1732. 


Early the next year, General James Oglethorpe disem- 
barked with the first 114 settlers of Georgia, 18 miles from the 
mouth of the Savannah river—a territory depopulated by the 
Anglo-Spanish wars, save for one small band of Creeks, the 
Yamacraws.** At this time the land of the Creeks was inter- 
laced with trails traversed by antagonistic trappers, most of 
the Indian villages held French or English traders, and at 
strategic points along the rivers there were loading docks for 
boats.®* The Creeks were acquainted with the feud of the Caro- 
lina and Virginia traders. Now a third English element was 
launched. The Georgia grant included the area between the 
Savannah and Altamaha rivers, running west to the South 
Seas; but Oglethorpe reacquired the title from the Creeks to 
the tidewater section. 


Although for five years Georgia was involved in bluster 
and argument, General Oglethorpe from the beginning wag suc- 
cessful in his Indian diplomacy. The consideration of Ogle- 
thorpe for the interests of the Indians combined with the in- 
fluence of Mary Musgrove and Chief Tomochichi to nurture 
Georgia. The Creeks, as the owners of the lands south of the 
Savannah river, granted the English the use of all the soil 
that the Indians were not occupying, with the provision that 
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camping grounds be reserved for the natives. The treaty was 
designed to form a basis for amicable intercourse of the Creek 
tribes and the Georgia settlers. It specified the prices of Eng- 
lish goods in buck and doe skins, the reward for the return of 
escaped slaves, and the punishment of inter-racial crimes. The 
natives greeted the English as teachers." Savannah grew on 
the site of Mary and John Musgrove’s trading post,© and in 
two years Georgia traders were roaming throughout the north- 
ern Spanish claims. 


Governor Antonio de Benavides wished to destroy Savan- 
nah before fortifications could be erected. The Yamassee again 
deserted the Spanish for the Englishmen. The Creeks raided 
the fort at St. Francis de Pupo, sixteen miles from San Augus- 
tin, an act inspired by Georgians. Florida had only 416 In- 
dian allies capable of bearing arms, but the English evacuation 
of Georgia was demanded. Oglethorpe and Governor Sanchez 
conferred (1736) and signed the Treaty of Frederica, in which 
it was agreed that the mouth of the St. John’s river would not 
be settled. The delineation of the boundary would be left to 
the mother countries. This was not satisfactory to Spain, 
which country contended the line should be thirty-six degrees 
and thirty minutes north latitude. In addition to the garrison 
in the castle at San Augustin, Florida had forty-three infantry- 
men and three pieces of artillery in Apalache and at the San 
Juan presidio, near San Augustin, nine foot soldiers and eight 
mounted. A war junta was held at San Augustin, but no 
action taken. 

Meanwhile the French learned that the Georgians were 
capable diplomats who were making progress even with the 
Alabamas, a tribe that for a time (17 33) might have involved 
Pensacola, Mobile, and themselves in war.** The French were 
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in a dilemma in endeavoring to interrupt the Anglo-Indian 
trade and friendship, for the construction of forts or strength- 
ening of present garrisons would arouse suspicions of evilide- 
signs.°? They prevented the migration of the Talapoosa tribe 
to a site near Mobile, fearing they were impelled by an English 
design. Mobile was disturbed by the report that hordes of 
Swiss and English were being planted in Georgia. The price 
to be paid for enemy scalps was fixed by the French and the 
number that would be purchased from a single war party was 
limited by Bienville.” A warning was sent to Mobile from 
Pensacola, calling attention to the danger of the English con- 
quest, an aggression as dangerous to French as Spanish in- 
terests. Fort Toulouse was the key to the Creek region, but 
it depended on the neutrality of the adjacent area. There even 
the French soldiers frequently deserted and joined the Eng- 
lish and the Creeks would not permit an attack on traders from 
the Atlantic coast.” France was asked to send troops for de- 
fense and the Mobile traders were instructed to increase the 
competition with the English.” 


Despite the early arrival of the Lutheran colony from the 
Swiss Alps, Georgia grew slowly, avoiding at first the conse- 
quent Creek ill-will from encroachment. Augusta was founded 
in 1735 at the first fall of the Savannah river, seven miles from 
the Carolina post, Fort Moore. In the same year Fort Okfuskee 
was erected on the Talapoosa forty miles from Fort Toulouse. 
With these establishments went an infiltration of Georgians 
who lived with the Creek tribes. They raised horses, encour- 
aged the Indians to steal more horses from their enemies and 
neighbors, led war parties and taught the natives vices by 
example.”? Near the coast was settled a Scottish colony on 
the Altamaha and Georgia fortified itself with Frederica, Fort 
St. Andrew and Fort William. The approaching international 
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struggle resulted in the arrival of six hundred troops. England 
found that this barrier colony was expensive, for in five years 
parliament had appropriated sixty-six thousand pounds for 
Georgia.“ At this time, however, Augusta was thriving. In 
the year of 1738, the six hundred traders who operated from 
Augusta exported through Savannah ten million pounds of 
hides.” Georgia had won the trade of the Creeks and South 
Carolina was antagonized. An agreement was reached by the 
two English colonies to license the traders, each undertaking 
control of half. This policy failed, however, and rivalry among 
the traders reached a state of war. This conflict among the 
English traders was complicated by French and Spanish in- 
trigues.’* The angered Creeks notified Oglethorpe. He did 
not fail to attend a conference of the confederated tribes at 
Caveta (August, 1739) from which he returned to Savannah 
with an Indian land grant. This agreement, in addition to ex- 
pressing friendship, gave the Georgia trustees exclusive right 
of settlement in the region extending south to the St. John’s 
river, west to Apalache Bay and north to the mountains be- 
longing to the Creek tribes. This was an answer to the French 
and Spanish intrigues.” 


By Oglethorpe’s trip to Caveta he had held the strategic- 
ally situated Creek Confederacy to English control in the War 
of Jenkins’ Ear, in which the Spanish had massed their re- 
sources to expel the Georgians. Led by friends Oglethorpe had 
made at Caveta, the Creeks increased their attacks on the 
Spanish, who never seriously threatened Georgia again.“? The 
French felt the power of the English also, when the forces of 
Mobile were defeated by an Anglo-Chickasaw band (1743). 


By 1745 traders from Georgia and the Carolinas were es- 
tablished in the Creek towns only eight miles from Fort Tou- 
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louse. The Indians near Mobile were friendly with the Creeks.” 
Edmund Gray led his “gang” south into the “neutral ground” 
and traded with the Creeks and Spanish. The French at- 
tempted to eliminate Augusta with an attack by the Shawnee. 
In 1749 the English traders among the Creeks were anticipa- 
ting an attack by the tribes under French influence. Savan- 
nah was terrorized for a month by Creeks under the guidance 
of Mary Musgrove Bosomworth, the former interpreter for Ogle- 
thorpe, who now was incensed by real and imaginary griev- 
ances. This disturbance threatened to disrupt the Anglo- 
Creek alliance which the English were most anxious to main- 
tain in anticipation of a war with France. The French ran 
up their flag at Caveta. The English were infuriated and at 
once pacificatory gifts were sent to the Creeks. 


The conniving of the French and English for the strength 
of the Creeks became more intense in 1754, when a group of 
the Upper Creeks were guests at Fort Toulouse and later at 
Mobile. At Fort Toulouse the Indians agreed to destroy the 
English traders, but one chief restrained them. Later at Mo- 
bile they were shown a letter that was represented as evidence 
of an English conspiracy to destroy all the Indians. The fail- 
ure of the French to succeed in this intrigue for the assistance 
of the Creek Confederacy was the result of the influence of 
Lachlan McGillivray, a successful Scottish trader.** The Ala- 
bamas remained the only Creek group allied with the French. 


The Creeks complained that the traders asked higher prices 
of them than were listed among the Cherokees. They threat- 
ened war, but Governor Ellis of Georgia offered a bounty of 
eight pounds for French scalps and attention was turned to- 
ward Mobile.’ The unrest that the traders had aroused since 
the settlement of Georgia, however, attracted the serious at- 
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tention of officials in England. With the intention of elimi- 
nating inter-colonial competition and creating a uniformity of 
regulation, the Council of Trade and Plantations in 1755 ap- 
pointed agents to control the Indian commerce.®® 


The uneasiness of the frontier was displayed in the peti- 
tion of Augusta the next year for a larger garrison. Augusta 
argued that the stores of trading goods should be protected. 
It was pointed out that if Augusta fell, the entire colony would 
also and the garrison on duty amounted to only twenty-five 
to eighty men. In response an adequate supply of gunpowder 
was sent to the post.8* Georgia boasted eleven settlements, 
five of which were classified as cities.87 To keep the French 
and their allies out of the Creek region, George Galphin, an 
English trader, took arms and amunition to the Chickasaws.*® 
The Spanish frontier was marked by a road from San Augustin 
to San Marcos, along which were several missions and presidi- 
on”? 


A decade of disturbance preceded the Treaty of Paris 
(1763) in the country of the Creeks. It was reported in Geor- 
gia that Spain intended to fortify Amelia Island and again 
occupy the Apalachee Old Fields. To hinder this, gifts were 
sent to the Lower Creeks and for four years Chief Cowkeeper, 
a leader of the newly originated Seminole tribe, fostered at- 
tacks on the Spanish. A new treaty of amity was signed with 
the Creeks and part of the nation was induced to raid the 
French.2°. Edmund Gray was placed at the head of a Creek 
war party. A Cherokee rising was rumored and Savannah 
strengthened its alliance by being host to an Indian gathering. 
To prevent Mary Musgrove Bosomworth from interfering with 
the Creek friendship, her claims against the English were paid. 
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Since the war of the Creeks and Cherokees injured the fur 
trade a peace was arranged between the tribes, which only 
united them against the English.% The events of this decade 
served to convince the English that peaceful relations with the 
Indians could be maintained by excluding the Europeans from 
the lands of the natives.°? Georgia, nevertheless, erected a new 
fort and quartered thirty rangers on the Ogeechee river.*? On 
the border of South Carolina a camp was formed for welcoming 
those who escaped from the Indians.” 


The English land policy was developed by 1761 when the 
Lords of Trade called attention to the importance of bearing 
the rights of the Indians in mind. It was mentioned that the 
Indians had yielded their lands but not their hunting grounds, 
and the granting of lands to colonies before ascertaining the 
claims of the natives was declared most dangerous. The Lords 
submitted to King George a draft of instructions for colonial 
governors that would prevent the granting or settlement of 
lands which might interfere with neighboring Indians. The 
plan was checked by a division of power that gave authority 
to the various governors and to an agent named by the crown.” 
The English policy continued to extinguish the Indian title 
as rapidly as possible.®® 


With knowledge of the home government’s policy set forth 
in the Proclamation of October 7, 1763, the governors of Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia and Captain 
John Stuart, the Indian Agent for the South, conferred with 
the Creeks, and other tribes at Augusta, November 5, 1763. 
The Indians refused to go deeper into the settled area of Geor- 
gia for the conclave, being hesitant to accept security from a 
people who were crowding them for territory.°7 All crimes 
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were forgotten and peace and friendship established in the 
treaty which was signed. Hereafter the Indian and the white 
man were to be one people, neither to molest the other. The 
governors and the Indian agent were always to be ready to do 
the native justice. The boundary between the Upper and Lower 
Creeks and Georgia was established, and the English agreed 
not to settle west of this line.** By this clause the recognized 
area of Georgia was increased more than 3,300 square miles.% 


The elimination of French and Spanish claims by the 
treaty of 1763 left the Creeks only one contestant for their 
lands and it was the intention of England to maintain forts 
and colonize the region.’ Despite treaties, there remained a 
conflict in the region. The French traders remained in the 
forests and their influence in many cases was strong. The 
Alabamas moved across the Mississippi river, continuing their 
French allegiance, as did several small tribes from the vicin- 
ity of Mobile. Two towns of the Coosa left the Talapoosa 
for the Tombigbee farther west.* 


The King’s proclamation removed the restrictions on trade 
by which colonies of Georgia and South Carolina had intended 
to govern the Indian commerce. Any subject of England who 
complied with the provisions of the free license might enter the 
traffic. All persons living on lands not purchased from or 
ceded by the Indians were ordered to remove, and future land 
purchases were restricted to the government. The territory 
west of the headwaters of the rivers falling into the Atlantic 
was reserved to the Indians.2% Governor Wright of Georgia 
compiled rules for the conduct of the traders; but the influx 
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of irresponsible men soon overstocked the district with goods, 
enlarged the credit of the Creeks, and started serious discord.2°4 


The land of the Creek Confederacy soon contained many 
men who would abide by no law and the provisions of the Proc- 
lamation resulted in protests to England.*® The English feared 
that the Creeks and Choctaws might unite with the Spanish 
in an attempt to reconquer the region and dispossess the vic- 
tors of 1762. Substance was given this supposition by the 
knowledge that a Spanish vessel had appeared on the Gulf 
coast and had taken several Creekg on a Cuban visit.*°® 


Of the three invading nations which sought the realm of 
the Creek Confederacy the French were the most successful 
in gaining the loyalty of the natives, a conclusion supported 
by the migrations of 1763. The Spanish neither gained the 
loyalty of the Creeks nor were they able to organize the In- 
dians for successful defense or aggression. The English were 
the most grasping of the three, advancing slowly but holding 
the territory as they moved westward. The dominating mo- 
tives of the English were avarice and fear—they sought the con- 
trol and profit of the Indian’s body and property and simul- 
taneously armed in dread of his attacks. The constant emi- 
saries to the Creeks were the traders, each of whom endeavored 
to cultivate allies for his own countrymen. The tribes of the 
Creek Confederacy were pawns in a conflict of blood and in- 
trigue for the control of the lands of their fathers. Alliances 
with the Europeans divided them against themselves. They 
could not win. By 1763 the fundamental causes for the re- 
moval of the Creeks and other civilized tribes to lands west of 
the Mississippi had been developed. 
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The Women of the Confederacy by Francis B. Simpkins and 
James W. Patton, Richmond and New York. Garrett and 
Massie, Incorporated. $3.00 


The authors have presented here a worthwhile study of 
an important phase of the internal history of the Confederate 
States. Its material is based largely on primary sources, much 
of which is in the form of manuscrpts of diaries and letters 
contemporary with the period dealt with in the book. For 
these, the authors have gone to the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, the Confederate Museum of Richmond, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Tennessee State Library, the New York 
Public Library, the University of North Carolina Library, the 
University of Virginia Library, the Duke University Library, 
and the State Archives of Richmond; too, they have consulted 
private collections of letters and papers, thereby contributing 
to existing knowledge by bringing to the historical reading 
public some new material. The authors have used also much 
printed primary source material, including newspapers, and 
some secondary sources. 


This volume is very readable even to the lay student of 
history, and to the serious student of Confederate history it 
should be engaging. It cannot be said that it is written either 
from the northern or the southern viewpoint, but is rather a 
splendidly unbiased study. If the reader starts the book with 
the idea of finding here the romantic tales of the aid which 
the southern women gave to the “Lost Cause,” those he will 
find, often in the words of the diarists of that day; if he starts 
with the idea of finding intolerance and unladylike acts and 
attitudes of the southern women of that day, those he will find. 


The authors have given us a picture of the southern Con- 
federate women of all ranks durings the periods just before, 
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during, and immediately after the Civil War. These women, 
through their aggressive attitude and encouragement, had much 
to do with bringing on the war. They believed that it was the 
duty of the men to fight for the southern type of civilization 
and that it was the duty of the women to supply all of the sol- 
diers’ material needs. During the course of the war, the women 
of all classes in most sections underwent many privations and 
much suffering, both physical and mental, although in some 
sections there was a social life which was heightened in gayety 
and extravagance, probably because of the effect of the war 
on the people. There were the problems of support, of caring 
for the sick and wounded soldiers, of keeping the slaves at 
work, and of sustaining, during the time of blockades, a civi- 
lization which had depended upon the outside world for many 
things. Defeatism and demoralization, supplanting the south- 
ern women’s high courage, which was not superhuman, were 
as much responsible for the loss of the Southern cause as were 
the defeats in battle. From all of this “there arose many hope- 
ful and forward-looking women who were destined to have a 
vital part in creating the civilization of the New South.” 
—C. D. M. 


Fort Gibson, A Brief History, Grant Foreman. Historic Okla- 
homa Series, No. 1. Pp. 44; 25 cents. University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1936. 


The University Press has done well in listing this fine 
little monograph as the “number one” item in its series of 
Historic Okahoma. It is an auspicious start. 


In bold swift strokes, Mr. Foreman has painted a picture 
of Oklahoma’s most famous historical spot from its frontier 
beginnings down to its belated restoration. It is a picture of 
soldiers and Indians; artists, authors, and frontiersmen; trad- 
ers and adventurers; renegades and rascals—all the pageant- 
like panorama of those famous characters, good and bad, who 
have given Oklahoma history its picturesque coloring. 
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; Although hardly more than a Synopsis of the subject, it 
18 an invaluable handbook of factual information and worthy 
of a place in the library of the most critical student of the 
history of the southwestern frontier, 


“The story of Fort Gibson is an epic of the Prairies 3 a 
tale of the winning of the great Southwest; an account of the 
conquest of the fleet warriors of the Plains.” (page 43) As 
usual, Mr. Foreman has told the story well. 


—C. C. Bush 


Down the Texas Road: Historic Places Along Highway 
Number 69 Through Oklahoma, by Grant Foreman. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936, Pp. 46.) 


In this, the second volume of Historic Oklahoma Series, 
Dr. Foreman presents an interesting and most readable ac- 
count of the old Texas Road. Originally known as the Osage 
Trace, this road led from St. Louis across Missouri and into 
northeastern Oklahoma, where it served to connect French 
trading establishments. The volume of immigration into Texas 
a century ago using the Osage Trace which was extended south- 
ward into that province caused it to become known as the Texas 
Road. The general route through the Indian Territory served, 
not only the French traders and Texas immigrants, but Jesuit 
Priests, Indian delegates and pioneers as well. 


The first railroad to enter Indian Territory, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Texas, followed the same general route as the Texas 
Road. The trained surveyor with his expensive instruments 
could not find a better route than that which the instinct of 
the Indians, the traders, pioneers, and emigrants selected. They 
adapted their course to the topography of the country and 
chose the most suitable camping sites and stream crossings. 


“Tt was quite natural,” says Dr. Foreman, “that a road of 
such utility, importance, and interest should have become iden- 
tified with the history of the times and of the country; there- 
fore, it is quite within the realm of fact to state that for two 
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hundred miles of the extent of this great thoroughfare there are 
more historical locations, features, and associations of histori- 
cal interest and significance than are to be found on any other 
highway of even greater extent west of the Mississippi River.” 

The value of this little book is greatly enhanced by three 
maps which show in some detail the routes of the Texas Road, 
the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas railroad, and Highway Num- 
ber 69. Most of the book is devoted to those places of interest 
formerly in the Cherokee and Creek Nations. As a matter of 
fact, the first forty-two pages of the forty-six take the reader 
only to McAlester. One might be led to believe that there are 
very few places of historic interest on Highway 69 south of 
the Canadian River. This writer, however, thinks that such is 
not the intention of the author. 


Space will permit the mentioning of only a few places 
enumerated by Dr. Foreman, Their mention will, however, 
call to the reader’s mind many others. Beginning at Cabin 
Creek, the site of two important battles, interesting facts are 
given about Pryor, Okay, Three Forks, Wigwam Neosho, Fort 
Davis, Muskogee, Oktaha, Elk Creek, Eufaula, McAlester, 
Perryville, Boggy Depot, and Preston, Texas. 


Dr. Foreman has been a resident of Oklahoma for more 
than thirty-five years. He is patron of art and letters and is 
devoted to travel and research. His many valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of the state of Oklahoma and the south- 
west are appreciated throughout the region. 


The University Press is to be complimented upon its pres- 
entation of this series. The booklets are offered to the public 
at popular prices, but no sacrifice is made in the fine quality 
of workmanship associated with its publications. 


—Ohland Morton 
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Ayar-Incas, by Miles Poindexter, LL.D., former United States 
Senator, late Ambassador to Peru, F.R.G:S., ete.2) Vor 
umes, Buckram; Vol. I. pp. 274, Monuments, Culture and 
American relationships; Vol. II. Pp. 359, Asiatic Origins, 
New York City, Horace Liveright. Two Volumes, boxed, 
$10.00. 


Based chiefly upon personal, first-hand investigations and 
observations, this interesting and enlightening publication gives 
evidence of wide and thorough research among the works of 
previous writers in the field to which it has been devoted. The 
author says that the Aryans have influenced the Inca people 
in the realms of Art and Science. He accepts the hypothesis 
of an Aryan contribution to the Melanesian race which peopled 
the island groups of the South Pacific and assumes the ar- 
rival of such diluted Aryan elements on the western shores of 
Mexico, Central America, and Peru from that source. His men- 
tion of migrations, visits, contacts, and cultural exchanges be- 
tween Inca, Maya, and Nahua-Aztec in ancient times opens up 
a new field for the student of American anthropology. The 
readiness, not to say credulity, with which he accepts, as au- 
thentic, words of reputed Aryan origin, in various American 
Indian languages, wherein similarities of sound may be merely 
matters of strange coincidence, appears to be rather pro- 


nounced. —J. B..T. 


Death in the Desert: The Fifty Years’ War for the Great South- 
west. by Paul I. Wellman. New York, Macmillan, 1935. 


Oklahoma-born Paul Wellman, who has_ successfully 
spanned the breach between riding the range and writing for 
a metropolitan daily, recounts the story of American expan- 
sion in the desert southwest and the resultant conflict with 

‘the Indian tribes. As a companion piece to “Death on the 
Plains,” an earlier study of the plains wars, the present work 
is a readable and thoroughly delightful narrative of a few of 
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the outstanding conflicts of the whites with the Apaches, Pu- 
eblos, and Navajos. Beneath the main theme, Mr. Wellman 
sketches the lives of several of the Indian military leaders, 
particularly, Mangus Colorado, an Apache chief whose defec- 
tive Spanish name means “Red Sleeves”; his successor, Vic- 
torio; and lastly, an Apache more familiar to Oklahomans, 
Geronimo. 


Two chapters, recounting the events of the Modoc war in 
Oregon during the early seventies are included, though it 
seemed the space might have been used to greater advantage 
in the further development of the main narrative. This re- 
viewer, for one, would have particularly enjoyed a greater ex- 
position of the activities of Bent and St. Vrain in the winning 
of New Mexico. 


The work, based almost entirely on secondary sources, 
achieves a note of scholarship in its unbiased treatment of a 
difficult and little-known subject. Mr. Wellman did well by 
following up the Apache atrocities with equally regrettable 
outrages committed by the whites. In too few chronicles of 
the west is the Indian shown in a kind light. 


The citations reveal a marked dependence upon a few 
studies. An adequate bibliography accompanies the work, giv- 
ing the reader some idea of the source material that formed 
the basis of the present study. A sketch map of the region 
showing the location of the principal engagements, and a num- 
ber of rare photographs make a more attractive format. An 
index facilitates the book’s use as reference material. 


Mr. Wellman’s book is a substantial addition to the field 
of western history. 


—Gaston Litton 
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Civilization As Told To Florence Drake. By Thomas Wildeat 
Alford. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1936. 
Pp. xiii, 203. $2.50.) 


Here is a book of valuable and fascinating material which 
should have wide usefulness for students who are interested 
in the civilization of the American Indian. The volume is 
short and arresting, with human interest in every chapter. Civ- 
tization is more than an autobiography of Thomas Wildcat Al- 
ford, the great-grandson of Tecumseh, for it is an account of 
the whole sweep of Shawnee Indian culture and of the assimi- 
lation of one of the Shawnee’s notable sons. Mr. Alfred is 
still living, an honored citizen of Tecumseh, Oklahoma. In his 
life are mirrored the story of the white man’s civilization and 
the influence it had on the Indian, from an Indian’s viewpoint. 


The reader sees before him in rapid succession the veering 
role of the Indian in the Civil War; the social and tribal 
status of Indian women; courtship and marriage customs; 
dietary practices and child life; notions regarding religion and 
education ; the vexing land problem and allotment system; the 
problem of governmental relations; the opening of Oklahoma; 
differences in attitude between the whites and the red men; 
misunderstandings and inevitable conflicts of two contrasting 
civilizations. The clash must be blamed upon unavoidable 
differences of viewpoint, bad faith, on the part of the unscrup- 
ulous white man, and vascillating policies advanced by the 
American government with its disastrous spoils system. 
Throughout this remarkable narrative the reader has a picture 
of the absorbing character of Mr. Alford’s early training, his 
education at Hampton Institute, his services to the Indian as 
teacher, advisor, interpreter, translator of the Gospels, and 
surveyor, and above all his efforts to be of service to his race 
in the struggle of assimilation. The unselfish devotion of this 
man to his country and to the Indian problem should be an 
inspiration to any reader. 
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Those of us who are concerned seriously with the study of 
the Indian and with his social history are often puzzled when 
we are asked to recommend a trustworthy book in that field, 
either for the general reader or for the student. But The Civi- 
lization of the American Indian series, to which Alford’s book 
adds the thirteenth volume, furnishes us with the answer, for 
it ig authentic and delightfully readable. 


This volume, however, does not comport with the literary 
style or high standard of scholarship found in some of the 
other volumes ini the series. To the reviewer a few defects are 
conspicuous. Structurally the material is marred by lack of 
organization. There are thirty-two chapters, many of them 
but three to six pages in length. This bewildering array of 
short chapters in so slender a book is destructive of unity. An 
index would add greatly to the value of the book. One may 
cite the colloquial uses of “so” (pp. 31, 79, 94, 112, 115, 180), 
and the monotonous vocabulary (as illustrated in the tiresome 
repetition of the word “another,” pp. 37, 38). The misuse of 
“due to” (opening paragraph, p. 82) is a common grammatical 
error. In the opinion of the reviewer the long sentence in 
the last paragraph on page 200 is very poorly constructed. 
These may be regarded as comparatively slight blemishes; but 
they do detract from the literary level of critical workman- 
Ship. To historically-minded students the citation of first ac- 
complishments of the Shawnee Indians is a welcome contribu- 
tion, but there is a question about the statement that “The 
Shawnee Indians were the first body of people to advocate 
prohibition” (p. 48). The dates given are 1733-34. Students 
of the history of Maryland, Connecticut, and Virginia can cite 
evidence to the effect that action was taken in these colonies 
on the prohibition problem as early as the seventeenth century. 


There are, on the other hand, many commendable details. 
The style has a natural, easy flow. The tone is sympathetic, 
but not blindly indulgent. There are eleven illustrations of 
varying importance. The Appendix on the Absentee Shawnee 
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Indians contains some very valuable information. This vol- 
ume is, furthermore, a model of bookmaker’s art. It is com- 
posed on the monotype in twelve point Baskerville, as the 
printer explains. The format is admirably artistic in plan 
and workmanship. 


Thomas Wildcat Alford may not be considered by histor- 
jans as an Indian of first importance, but in the picture of his 
life and character we have an honest story of a vanishing In- 
dian culture and a yaluable study of the assimilation problem. 


—C. W. Patton 
Oklahoma Baptist University 


A Rider of The Cherokee Strip. Evan G. Barnard (E. E. Dale, 
editor). Boston, 1986. Pp. 283. $2.50. 


The author of this story is the son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister who with a family of four children moved over the area 
from Pennsylvania to Iowa. Whatever “the typical preacher’s 
son” may mean, the author was that. He learned soon to take 
care of himself and ride freight trains. Finally, when life be- 
came drab for him, he left Iowa for a ranch in Texas. (His 
brother, George Grey Barnard, was attracted to the cultural 
art of sculpture and became foremost in this field.) In Texas 
“Parson” Barnard served time as a tenderfoot, but soon became 
an experienced cowhand, riding well, shooting straight, roping 
expertly, and riding a line to the satisfaction of his employer. 


The grass land in Oklahoma offered opportunity for thou- 
sands of head of cattle where ranchmen sent their herds, and 
among the drivers was “Parson.” Here he rode as in Texas 
and had he been alone on the line he would have grown lone- 
some, but Oklahoma was filled with company—plains Indians, 
soldiers, and outlaws. Of these he could make no choice. Each 
day was eventful as he ranged from the Washita to the village 
of Tulsa. His story as a cowhand has equals, but few surpass 
it. He saw the transition from a plains country roamed by 
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Indians to a cattle country which in turn gave way to the 
Boomers and the “opening” to white settlement. 


Like hundreds of cowboys out of a job he “took a claim,” 
tried to learn farming along with others who knew nothing 
about it. No better story has been told of the transition from 
a farming frontier to the established agricultural life of the 
great wheat areas of northwestern Oklahoma. Crude social 
life and economic hardships constituted the bill of fare until 
railroads, towns, and schools were built. Finally, as a success- 
ful farmer he tried politics which proved harder to ride than 
the wild cow pony. 


In the late afternoon of his life “Parson” Barnard has re- 
corded his experiences—1865 to the present. It has many paral- 
lels, but few men have stopped long enough to tell a story of 
this scantily written about period in Oklahoma history. He 
has done it well. Adventure, danger, tragedy, and humor cut 
across the pages to the delight and interest of the reader. It 
is an excellent tale of the old West that has disappeared. This 
generation, in progress, is so far removed in a few short years 
from a bygone day that it is startling to think that one man’s 
life spans such an epoch. It is a valuable contribution to Okla- 
homa history. 


The editor, E. E. Dale, of the University of Oklahoma, de- 
serves much credit for helping to salvage this epic. His ser- 
vice in this field is a contribution of importance. 


—M. L. Wardell. 


The Chisholm Trail and Other Routes, by T. U. Taylor.—s0o, 


cloth. illus. Pp, 220-8. The Frontier Times, publishers, 
Bandera, Texas. $2.00. 


The Chisholm Trail, by Sam P. Ridings. —large 800, cloth. 
Illus. Pp. 592-6. Co-operative Publishing Co., Guthrie, 
Okla. Price, $3.50. 
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The Chisholm Trail waited a long time for accurate defini- 
tive and descriptive literary interpretation by writers who 
were inspired by a desire to preserve the story of its place in 
the history of the range cattle industry in the pioneering period 
of the Southern Plains Region. By strange coincidence, two 
writers, whose environmental associations, experiences and 
observations had served to give to each a large measure of per- 
sonal interest in the theme were contemporaneously working 
upon it, wholly independent of, and unknown to each other. 
Andy Adams’ Reid Anthony, Cowman and Hubert Collins’ 
War Path and Cattle Trail had depicted some of the scenes 
of life on the historic wilderness highway while the lyric lines of 
Karl A. Brininstool’s “Upon the Chisholm Trail” and those 
of like vein from other bards and minstrels of the Southwest 
had given hint of real historical background. And it so hap- 
pened that the two books came from the publishers within a 
single week and the local literature and history of Oklahoma 
is the richer for their respective efforts. 


Professor T. U. Taylor, who had but recently retired from 
many years’ service as the premier dean of the College of En- 
gineering in the University of Texas, a native of Tennessee, 
who was reared in the great “Lone Star” state, became inspired 
with a desire to write the story of the Chisholm Trail because 
of the fact that attempts were being made to expropriate its 
name and apply it to another trail 100 miles distant. Dean 
Taylor objected to such a change for the reason that part of 
his boyhood life had been lived adjacent to the other trail and 
he knew the application of the name Chisholm thereto would 
be a misnomer. Incidentally the author discusses the history 
of the overland drovers’ industry from its beginning, back in 
the days of Mexican sovereignty, when herds of cattle were 
driven from southern Texas to a market at New Orleans. 


Considerable space is devoted to biographical data pertain- 
ing to leading ranchmen and trail drivers of Texas. When 
the first histories of Oklahoma were printed and published, 
thirty years ago, some ‘Texans then resident in Oklahoma were 
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inclined to be caustically critical because of the statement that 
the Trail had been named for Jesse Chisholm, asserting that it 
was so designated in honor of John S. “Chisum” a Texas ranch- 
man who was alleged to have driven the first herd northward 
to Kansas in 1867. This version was quickly disproven by in- 
vestigation among Texas authorities, however, The author 
settles this matter by submitting the story of the real life of 
John S. Chisholm, or “Chisum,” which is in itself very inter- 
esting. 

The author draws heavily on the book Historic Sketches 
of the Cattle Trade in the Southwest by Joseph G. McCoy, 
the man who dreamed the dream of the cattle trail and then 
made it come true, as well as other documentary references, 
including especially The Trail Drivers of Teras by George 
W. Saunders and Marvin Hunter. Much of McCoy’s narrative 
of the opening of the Abilene cattle market is included. One 
of the most interesting features of the volume is the “Calendar 
of the Trail,” which presents in chronological order a list of 
owners and herds which were driven up the trail each year 
until it ceased to be used for that purpose. It is probably far 
from complete, yet, even so, it is exceedingly interesting. In 
addition to the biographies of leading cattle men, there is an 
appendix which contains the names of over 2000 trail drivers, 
in alphabetical order. Also a whole chapter is devoted to “The 


Ladies of the Trail” who helped to make some of the long 
drives. 


The volume of which Mr. Ridings is the author is not only 
larger, but is otherwise more pretentious in its proportions 
and contents than that of Dean Taylor. For one thing it is 
much more fully illustrated. Like the other volume, this one 
devotes due space to a biographic sketch of Jesse Chisholm. 
There is, likewise, a chapter devoted to John S. Chisholm or 
“Chisum” who is believed to have been a kinsman, possibly 
not many degrees removed, of the illustrious frontierman for 
whom the trail was named. There are a number of chapters 
devoted to biographic sketches of other men who were promi- 
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nently connected with the range and drovers’ industries, though 
not all of these had a great deal to do with the trail. Among 
these may be mentioned Oliver W. Wheeler, Charles Goodnight, 
C. C. Slaughter, Joseph G. MceCoy—who proposed the first 
cattle trail—William E. Malaley and Ben F. Williams. A 
chapter is devoted to U. S. Indian Agent, Brinton Darlington, 
and his Quakers, another to the Darlington Agency (Cheyenne 
and Arapaho) and two chapters to “Indian tribes familiar to 
the trail”—pertaining more particularly to the Arapaho and 
Cheyenne—and a full chapter to the Cherokee tribe which 
owned the Outlet, over which the Trail passed and that was 
leased to cattlemen for grazing purposes. The Wichita and 
affiliated Indian tribes forms the subject of another chapter, 
as does “the cattle industry in the Indian Territory,” and also, 
the Cherokee Strip Live-Stock Association, very naturally forms 
the theme of another chapter. “The Cowboy” is treated in a 
separate chapter as also is “Tales of the Cow-camp and Break- 
ing in a Cowboy.” “A Day on the Roundup and Days on the 
Lone Cow Trail” each fill allotted space, likewise “Mexicans as 
Trailmen and their Habits.” Nor would such a list of themes 
be complete without one entitled “Horses of the Frontier.” 
“The Freighter” comes in for graphic depiction also. 


Tragedy stalked the old Trail, as related in a chapter en- 
titled “Pond Creek Ranch and Graves near the Same,” and 
another entitled “The Death of Pat Hennessey.” ‘A Romance 
and Tragedy of the Plains” fills one chapter, “The Killing of 
Ed Short and Charley Bryant,” another, while “The Talbot 
Raid,” “Hendry Brown” and “The Capture of Frank Swaggart 
by the Indians” furnished titles for others. 


“Cowboy Capitals” and “Government Openings for Settle- 
ment along the Trail” and County Seat Fights and “Railway 
Wars” tell of the years after homestead settlement. “Matters 
of Sundry Interest” and “Preserving the Name and Location 
of the Trail” bring the volume to its conclusion. 
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Each of the volumes described in the foregoing is well in- 
dexed. Errors in statement as to dates or other details, or typo- 
eraphical mistakes are few and far between. That the work 
of research and compilation of each of these volumes has been 
‘a labor of love for the authors is evident on almost every page. 
Both works bear evidence of thorough and patient research 
and will doubtless prove of great interest to general readers 
as well as to students of local history throughout the region 
traversed by this historic old trail. —Joseph B. Thoburn. 
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MINUTES OF THE QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, OCTOBER 29, 1936. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma, City, 


Oklahoma, October 29, 1936, at 10:00 A. M., with Judge Thomas H. Doyle, 
President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: 


Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. E. E. Dale, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Mr. 
George H. Evans, Dr. Grant Foreman, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank 
Korn, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Mr. John B. Meserve, Mr. W. J. Peterson, Mr. 
Jasper Sipes, Judge Baxter Taylor, Dr. J. B. Thoburn, Judge William P. 
Thompson, Mrs. John R. Williams, Judge R. L. Williams, and James W. Mof- 
fitt, the Secretary. 

The Secretary reported that messages had been received from Gen. 
Charles F. Barrett, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, 
Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Gen. William S. Key and Mrs. Jessie E. Moore 
notifying him of their inability to attend this meeting, and that Mrs. 
Roberta C. Lawson was out of the state, and upon motion of Judge R. L. 
Williams the reasons given were deemed sufficient and all were excused 
for not being present. 


The Secretary presented the minutes of the Board meeting, not in- 
cluding those of the executive session, held July 23, 1936, which upon motion 
of Dr. Grant Foreman were approved. 

The Secretary read his report on the activities of the Society. 

The Secretary read a letter which he had addressed to the President 
regarding the appointment of a committee as provided in the Constitution 
and By-Laws, to arrange special programs in each county of the state. 

The Secretary read the report of the Library and Museum Committee, 
recommending the acceptance of a loan of autographs tendered the Society 
by Mr. Leonard J. Woodruff, Ardmore and Los Angeles, and recommended 
that a map cabinet be purchased at a price of $153.50 and that a requisi- 
tion asking for $200.00 for the purchase of books be approved. 

Mrs. Frank Korn moved that the loan of autographs, be accepted. 
Motion was seconded. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved to amend by adding that it be stipulated 
that this Board assumes no liability for this loan on account of damages 
either in transportation or housing, and that an inventory of same be 
placed in the minutes, and that the loaner sign a contract waiving any 
claims for damages as against the Society. 


The amendment was accepted and the motion as amended was carried.. 


Mrs. John R. Williams made a report on the promised picture of the 
Governor, and added that several former Governors had promised their. 
portraits for the Society. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that Mrs. John R. Williams be thanked 
for her services and that she be continued on this committee to take up 
with the present Governor and the State Board of Affairs the question 
of having the photographs of all former Governors, including Territorial 
Governors, which hang on the walls of the Executive Chamber transferred 
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to the Historical building, except in case of the sitting Governor which is 
to be retained in the Governor’s office during his incumbency, and when 
he retires that it then be transferred to the Historical Society. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams reported that Senator W. B. Pine had indicated 
his willingness to present his portrait to the Historical Society. 

Dr. Grant Foreman moved that the Secretary write to Senator Pine 
and solicit the portrait and thank him for his generous offer. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Judge Baxter Taylor moved that we respectfully invite all United 
State Senators from Oklahoma, cr their families, to present the Senators’ 
portraits to the Historical Society. Motion was seconded. 

Mr. John B. Meserve moved to amend by adding that they be requested 
to have the portrait autographed where practicable. The amendment was 
accepted and the motion as amended was unanimously carried. 

The Secretary read the following list of applicants for membership 
in the Society: 

LIFE: Robert Alexander Hefner, III, Oklahoma City. 

ANNUAL: J. P. Brown, Chattanooga, Tennessee; Miss Stella L. Carter, 
University, Virginia; Mrs. June Doser, Oklahoma City; Miss Frances Engle, 
Tulsa; Mrs. Eliza James, Wapanucka; Mrs. R. C. Mills, Oklahoma City; 
David Monsoor, La Crosse, Wisconsin; C. W. Patton, Shawnee; Carl L. 
Rice, Tulsa; Neill Sanborn, Muskogee; Miss Hldee Starr, Tulsa; Dean 
Trickett, Tulsa; Mrs. F. W. Watts, Shawnee; C. S. Willett, Oklahoma City; 
Oral Lee Wilson, Carter; and Allan B. Winkler, Tonkawa. 

Mr. John B. Meserve moved that they be elected and received into 
membership. Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Dr. Grant Foreman told of his recent visit to the London Museum 
where he found much material in the archives concerning the Indians 
living in southern United States. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that Dr. Grant Foreman be authorized 
in the name of the Oklahoma Historical Society to do all things necessary 
to secure photostats of the archives or copies through the proper agency, 
from the London Museum to be photostated or copied. Motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Secretary and Dr. Grant Fore- 
man be authorized to secure original papers and documents from historical 
societies, domestic, foreign and antiquarian and the Congressional Library 
for copying or. photostating, and to do all things necessary thereto in 
the en of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Secretary secure a copy of the 
centennial edition of the Arkansas Gazette, 1936. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman reported on the Fort Gibson memorial and ex- 
plained that the Daughters of 1812 were planning to erect a monument 
to Matthew Arbuckle, and moved that they be given permission to erect 
it on a corner. of the lot owned by the State near the old barracks build- 
ing. Motion was seconded and carried, 


The Secretary read a list of recent gifts to the Library and Judge 
R. L. Williams moved that the donors be thanked. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


The Secretary read the report of the committee on prizes to be 
, offer. 
to high school and Junior College seniors, 3 = 
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; Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Secretary and the editorial com- 
mittee be requested to publish the report in the December Chronicles. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. E. E. Dale moved that two copies of each essay submitted shall 
be the property of the Historical Society, one of which shall be retained 
with the privilege of publishing it. Motion was seconded and carried. 

_The Secretary read the report of the art committee, which included 
a list of articles recently donated to the Museum, and the committee also 
recommended that the loan of the Leonard J. Woodruff pictures be accepted. 

Mr. W. J. Peterson moved that we extend a vote of thanks to the various 
donors. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. Jasper Sipes moved that the Secretary acknowledge receipt of all 
portraits recently received in the name of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams discussed the transfer of State and County records, 
as provided for at the last meeting of the Board, and moved that the Sec- 
retary request the Governor to order the transfer of the sum of $250.00 
from the publication fund to the transportation fund, to provide for this 
extra transportation of State and County records to the Historical building. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Harry Campbell, chairman of the committee on marking his- 
torical spots in the State, made a verbal report. 

Mr. John B. Meserve reported that he had been asked by this committee 
to draft a tentative bill to be introduced in the next session of the Legis- 
lature, providing for the marking of historical spots, which he had pre- 
pared. 

Dr. J. B. Thoburn discussed the marking of the grave of Jesse Chis- 
holm, and moved that it be declared the sense of this Board that whatever 
marker be placed on the Jesse Chisholm grave that it be a state monu- 
ment. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President read a resolution passed by the 1925 Legislature, where- 
by granite monuments and markers could be obtained through the State 
Board of Affairs at cost. 

Mrs. Blanche Lucas, a member of the Art Committee, requested that 
Mrs. C. C. Conlan make a report on the loan offered by Mr. Leonard J. 
Woodruff, of Ardmore and Los Angeles. Mrs. Conlan explained the nature 
of the loan. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved to add to his first motion concerning 
this loan that all contracts for this loan, as herein before provided, must 
be made with the approval of the Attorney General, which was accepted 
and adopted. 


Judge William P. Thompson gave a report on the marking of the 
northeast corner of the State. 


Judge Harry Campbell reported that Mr. Cyrus Avery, director of 
District No. 1, W. P. A., would arrange to have the marker completed for 
the Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas point, but that the marker for the 
point where Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas joins was indefinite. 


Judge R. L. Williams reported that Robert M. Jones, a prominent 
Choctaw, was buried about four and a half miles southeast of Hugo in a 
private cemetery, and read a letter from the guardian of the only heir to 
the property on which this cemetery is located, and moved that the Board 
authorize a committee consisting of Col. A. N. Leecraft and Dr: W. B. 
Morrison of Durant, Dr. G. E. Harris of Hugo and Mr. Ww. A. Loftin of 
Idabel to take up with Gen. William S. Key the matter of having a wall 
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100 feet by 100 feet constructed on this cemetery and also be authorized 
to make an agreement with the guardian to secure a deed from the owner 
of the property for a plot 300 feet by 300 feet, have it surveyed, and take 
the deed in the name of the State for the Society. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Judge William P. Thompson moved that Judge R. L. Williams be added 
to this committee, as chairman, which upon being seconded was carried. 


Dr. E. E. Dale discussed the exchange of duplicate books and material 
from the Frank Phillips collection. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Secretary be authorized to receive 
applications for exchanges aNd make reports thereon to the Library and 
Museum Committee and that this committee be authorized to examine and 
determine the value of the books or material offered for exchange and 
report to the Board for a final decision as to the exchanges. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that an enlarged portrait of Jacob Jacob- 
son be made in size and quality of those already on the walls of the 
Museum of the Choctaw Governors and that it be paid for out of the 
appropriation if available and if not then out of the private funds of the 
Society, and that the original photograph be turned over to Mr. John B. 
Meserve to use with this forthcoming article relative to Wm. N. Jones 
and Jacob B. Jackson. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams discussed the proposed park at Fort Gibson, 
which is a part of the old military reservation, and moved that it be 
recommended to be named the Montfort Stokes Park. Motion was second- 
ed and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams read a resolution passed by the old settlers at 
Muskogee, to be filed with the Secretary. The President ordered it re- 
ceived. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that Dr. J. B. Thoburn and Mr. John B. 
Meserve be added to the Hditorial and Publication Committee. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


The President presented the claim of $1025.00 for twenty steel filing 
cases for the Indian archives for the consideration of the Board. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the President be authorized to ap- 
prove the claim for the said twenty steel filing cases. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


The Secretary presented the request of the supervisor of the Historical 
Society WPA project for $250.00 to continue the project to March 1, 1937, 
said sum to be used for supplies for the workers and rent on typewriters. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the sum of $250.00 be allowed for. 
this purpose, provided that it has the approval of Gen. William 8. Key, 
the State Director of the WPA. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas, member of the Art Committee, reported on 
hanging pictures, and requested that the portraits of the members of the 
Board of Directors be hung in the Directors’ room. 


Judge R, L. Williams moved that none except experts be allowed to 
handle the newspaper files. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The question of need for additional steel filing cases for the Indian 
archives was discussed; and Judge R. L. Williams, Chairman of the com- 
mittee having supervision of the Indian archives, moved that the pur- 


chase of an additional sixteen steel filing cases be approved. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Directors Oly 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the balance of the publication fund, 
except $1250.00 to be retained in the Dan W. Peery matter, be transferred 
to the office supply fund for supplies for the office and the photostat 
machine. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary was granted permission to attend the meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association to be held at Nashville, Tennessee. 


Dr. E. E. Dale moved that the matter of book reviews be referred 


to the editorial and publication committee. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


The matter of the Spiro lease for archaeological excavations author- 
ized by the Board at the meeting held April 23, 1936, was discussed, and 
Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Secretary be requested to ask Dr. 
Forrest Clements and the Chairman of that committee to make a report 
as to results. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Board resolved itself into an executive session. 

Upon returning to the open session, the Society stood adjourned. 


JUDGE THOMAS H. DOYLE, President, 
Presiding. 
JAMES W. MOFFITT, Secretary. 
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DEDICATORY SERVICES AT FORT GIBSON 


Impressive exercises were held upon ground immediately 
adjoining the old barracks building at historic Ft. Gibson, on 
Saturday, November 14, 1936. It was the occasion of the un- 
veiling of the Arbuckle memorial recently contributed by the 
Oklahoma State Society of the United States Daughters of 
1812. A seventy-two foot flag pole, from which the National 
colors fly, was also a gift of the same organization of patriotic 
ladies. The Historical Society also participated in the exer- 
cises and rededicated the old barracks building which has been 
rehabilitated. 


The interesting event was opened by the singing of the 
National anthem by the girls’ glee club from Bacone College, led 
by Mr. Gordon Berger. The assemblage stood at attention as 
the beautiful flag, donated by the ladies of this patriotic so- 
ciety, was raised by Miss Zannie May, the young daughter of 
Mrs. Everett Manning of Tulsa, a former State President of 
the society. Greetings of welcome were extended by Hon. Q. B. 
Boydston of Muskogee after which addresses were made by 
Dr. Grant Foreman and Dr. B. D. Weeks. These two gentle- 
men carefully reviewed the interesting career of Gen. Matthew 
Arbuckle and the Seventh U. S. Infantry in the old Indian 
Territory during those early formative days. <A splendid ad- 
dress eulogistic of Gen. Arbuckle was delivered by Mrs. Grover 
C. Spillers of Tulsa. The exercises were concluded by an im- 
pressive address by Mrs. Howard Searcy of Wagoner, who un- 
veiled the memorial. 


The memorial is a marble column, eight feet wide and 
twelve feet high, upon which is inscribed the seal of the 
organization, being a star over an anchor with the letters “U. S. 
D. 1812” in the center and the words, “In honor of the Men 
of the Seventh United States Infantry, and their commander, 
Gen. Matthew Arbuckle, who founded Ft. Gibson, April 12, 


1824 — 1936 
IN HONOR OF THE MEN OF THE 
SEVENTH UNITED STATES INFANTRY. 
AND THEIR COMMANDER 


ttt 


: GEN MATTHEW ARBUCKLE 
i WHO FOUNDED FORT. GIBSON 
; APRIL. 21. 1824 


AND ALL OTHER SOLDIERS OF THE 
WAR OF 1812 

i WHO SERVED AND DIED IN THE 

INDIAN TERRITORY 
ERECTED BY 

| THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 

- UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1812. 

STATE OF OKLAHOMA. 
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Monument erected at Fort Gibson, by The National Society, United 
States Daughters of 1812. 
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1824 and all other Soldiers of the War of 1812 who served and 
died in the Indian Territory, erected. by the National Society 
United States Daughters of 1812, State of Oklahoma.” 


It is an imposing memorial and a most worthy contribu- 
- tion by the ladies of this patriotic organization. The ladies of 
this society, led by Mrs. Howard Searcy, their State President, 
are entitled to our thanks for this splendid contribution. 


The recent restoration of the old Stockade and the old 
barracks building at Ft. Gibson are most worthy accomplish- 
ments undertaken by the Historical Society, under the capable 
and unselfish leadership of Dr. Grant Foreman. These gestures 
will preserve the rich historic past of the State. The lines of 
Byron are so apropos, 


“There is given 
Unto the things of earth which time hath bent, 
A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is power 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp and wait till ages are its dower.” 


—J. B. M. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


PROCEEDINGS ON THE DEATH OF 
MR. JUSTICE CHARLES M. THACKER 


Be it remembered that on this April 8, 1918, Supreme 
Court convened pursuant to adjournment of April 2, 1918. 


Present: J. F. Sharp, Chief Justice; Matthew J. Kane, 
Summers Hardy, T. H. Owen, R. Brett, J. H. Miley, R. M. 
Rainey, and B. L. Tisinger, Associate Justices; W. M. Frank- 
lin, Clerk; W. T. Field, Marshal. 


Publis proclamation of the opening of court having been 
made for the transaction of such business as might properly 
come before it, the following proceedings were had, towit: 


And now on this day memorial services were held out of 
respect for and in memory of Mr. Justice Charles M. Thacker, 
whose death occurred February 17, 1918. 


On motion of Judge T. P. Clay, it is ordered by the court 
that resolutions submitted and addresses be spread of record 
upon the records of the Supreme Court. 


ADDRESS OF HON. THOS. H. DOYLE, 
PRESIDING JUDGE OF THE CRIMINAL COURT OF 
APPEALS. 


Mr. Chief Justice and Brethren of the Bench and Bar: 


In the untimely death of Hon. Charles M. Thacker, this 
honorable court, and the state and people of Oklahoma, have 
sustained a great bereavement. 


In the prime of manhood, in the zenith of his usefulness 
and in the midst of his labors, he was cut down by the Grim 
Reaper, and it is fitting that in this hall of justice we are as- 
sembled to honor his memory by, paying tribute to his exalted 
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character, and by recalling those qualities that made him con- 
spicuous as an able, just, and upright judge. 


For twenty years I knew him intimately, and I should do 
less than justice to the emotions of the hour if I did not add 
a simple tribute of esteem, and of respect to the memory of 
one whose friendship is an honor of my life. 


Born in Virginia, a son of the “Old Dominion,” in his 
early manhood he moved to Texas, and was there admitted to 
the bar. 


On April 22, 1889, Oklahoma was first opened to white 
settlement. About that time Judge Thacker located at Man- 
gum, Greer County, then under the jurisdiction of Texas, and 
engaged in the practice of his profession, and there resided 
until the time of his death. Thus it was that the practical life 
work of Judge Thacker was almost wholly within what is now 
the state of Oklahoma, and his career as a citizen, lawyer, legis- 
lator, and judge has deeply impressed itself upon the history of 
Oklahoma, territory and state. It has been truly said that 
Judge Thacker was one of the fathers and founders of the 
state. 


During his residence at Mangum, for nearly twenty-nine 
years, Judge Thacker occupied many positions, professional 
and lay; executive, legislative, and judicial. When on March 
16, 1896, the Supreme Court of the United States decided that 
Greer county was not a part of the State of Texas, he had 
served as county attorney and as county judge of said county. 


In 1898 he was elected to the upper house of the Terri- 
torial Assembly from the Thirteenth district, composed of the 
old original counties of Beaver, Woodward, Day, Dewey, Cus- 
ter, Washita, Roger Mills, and Greer. I was re-elected as a 
member of the lower house that year. Thus, it was my good 
fortune to be associated with him as a legislator, and for sev- 
eral years last past we served together as members of the board 
of directors of the State Historical Society. 
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In 1900 Judge Thacker was elected county attorney of 
Greer county, and by successive elections was continued in that 
office until Oklahoma was admitted as a state. For nearly 
seven years preceding statehood, he served as a member of the 
board of regents of the territorial normal schools. In 1903 he 
was elected mayor of Mangum, his home city, and served the 
term. On March 19, 1913, he was by this honorable court ap- 
pointed as a member from the state at large to the Supreme 
Court Commission, and occupied this position until he took his 
seat on the Supreme Bench, having been appointed by Governor 
Williams, November 1, 1915, for the unexpired term of the la- 
mented Justice Brown. At the general election in 1916, he 
was elected to succeed himself for the full term of six years. 
So far as I know, or have been able to learn, these offices rather 
sought him than he them. He filled all these offices with 
singular fidelity and zeal, and to say that he filled them with 
ability would be but faint praise. 


Judge Thacker had a deep sense of the duties of life in 
all its relations, and he was always true to his own sense of 
duty. In his character were mixed and blended all those traits 
and elements which go to make up God’s noblest work, an 
honest man. He was not a man of genius, but he had a force 
of character, a firmness of will, and a strength of conviction 
which made his high ability of more value than genius. 


As a judge he was able, faithful, fearless, and upright, and 
he has left his character stamped upon our jurisprudence in 
no faint or feeble lines. It is not fulsome praise to say that 
he was as conscientious a judge as ever occupied the bench in 
any country at any time. 


He possessed, as he deserved, in the highest degree, the 
confidence and esteem of the people of the state, and now 
looking over his life work the people of Oklahoma must feel 
a just pride in remembering that he was one of them when they 
were but a few thousands in a territory, and now are more 
than two millions in population, dwelling in a commonwealth 
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whose laws are a monument of honor to the state, and that he 
aided and assisted in nearly all that has been done. He was 
proud of his adopted state and wished to honor it, as it had 
honored him. 


That which makes a state great is the character of its 
citizens. One of the strongest influences in the moulding of 
character is the example of the great and good who have passed 
on to their eternal reward. It has been well and truly said 
that, “To set a lofty example is the richest bequest a man can 
leave behind him.” 


He has gone from us forever, but he has left to us and to 
those who shall come after us the priceless legacy of his ex- 
ample. 
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DR. CHARLES FRANCIS MESERVE 
1850—1936 


Haskell Institute, an industrial training school for Indian youth main- 
tained by the Government at Lawrence, Kansas, was established in 1882 
and formally opened in the fall of 1884. It has become the alma mater 
of many Oklahoma Indians who hold fondly cherished memories of the 
patient, kindly superintendent of that institution, of some forty-five years 
ago and the recent passing of Dr. Charles Francis Meserve has. closed 
another chapter for them. 


Charles Francis Meserve, a son of Charles and Susanna (Blanchard) 
Meserve, was born at North Abington, Massachusetts on July 15, 1850. His 
ancestry is easily traced back to one Clement Meserve, a French emigrant 
lad who came from the Isle of Jersey to Portsmouth, New Hampshire in 
1673. He attended Colby University where he received his A. B. degree 
in 1877, his A. M. degree in 1880 and his L. L. D. degree in 1899. Dr. 
Meserve entered the domain of educational instruction as principal of the 
High School at Rockland, Mass., where he served from 1877 to 1885 and 
thereafter occupied the same position in the Oak Street School at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, from 1885 to 1889. He became superintendent of 
Haskell Institute in 1889 and served until 1894. His labors at Haskell 
became the inspiration for his more intensive study of our Indian problems 
toward the solution of which he was to become a contributing factor. 
In his annual report of 1892, Superintendent Meserve reports an attend- 
ance at Haskell of 531 pupils, mostly from the Indian Territory and of 
his own defined purposes, says, ““My aim has been to teach these children 
of nature, reverence for God, cleanliness of body and mind, truthfulness, 
respect for the rights of others, habits of industry and frugality and a 
recognition of obligations that arise from being members of society.” His 
creed of service was complete. 


During the summer of 1894, Dr. Meserve, at the instance of the Indian 
Rights Association of Philadelphia, made a tour of observation among the 
Indians and the Indian schools of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. His report of this trip was published and contained many highly 
illuminative suggestions. Early in 1896 the Indian Rights Association sent 
him to the Indian Territory to make a survey of conditions among the 
Five Civilized Tribes and report his observations and recommendations. 
This report published in 1896 under the title of “The Dawes Commission 
and the Five Civilized Tribes of the Indian Territory,” is of great value 
to the student of Indian history in Oklahoma because of its accurate por- 
trayal of conditions in the old Territory at that time. His survey, being 
contemporaneous with the period of which he wrote, preserves a true and 
lasting picture of a period which is now rapidly fading. It was written 
during the years when the Dawes Commission was putting forth its initial 
efforts. Dr. Meserve boldly vindicated the Commission in its labor against 
adverse conditions. He rendered valuable assistance to the Commission 
through the first hand information he had obtained and the counsel which 
he gave. Senator Dawes, in an address before the Lake Mohonk Indian 
Conference on October 14, 1896 gave outspoken credit to Dr. Meserve for 
his service to the Dawes Commission. 


The interest of Dr. Meserve in the Indian inspired his faithful efforts 
toward the education of the negro youth to which sacrifice his life there- 
after became dedicated. His New England environs may have influenced 
his interest in the negro. He became a confidant and inspiration of the 
late Booker T. Washington. He became president of Shaw University at 
Raleigh, North Carolina in 1894 in which capacity he served until 1920 
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and thereafter until his death, as its president emeritus. For forty-two 
years he spent the scholastic months at Raleigh, retiring each summer 
to his comfortable home at Squirrel Island, Maine. The education of the 
Indian and the negro youth were the engaging efforts of his life. He was 
a most entertaining lecturer and public speaker as he strove to lift the 
educational, moral, and spiritual standards of the red and colored races. 


These people wili ever pause in recognition of his unselfish service to 
them. 


Dr. Meserve married Abbie Mary Whittier of Bangor, Maine on No- 
vember 19, 1878 and after her death married Julia Frances Philbrick of 
Waterville, Maine, on May 16, 1900. He was an earnest member of the 
Baptist church and a Phi Beta Kappa. He had been, since 1920, the life 
president of the Maine Meserve Family Association. Dr. Charles Francis 
Meserve passed away at his home at Raleigh, North Carolina, on April 
20, 1936, in the 86th year of his age, a loved and respected character. He 
is buried at Waterville, Maine. 


He had ever waliked in the shadow of the Cross. —J. B. M. 
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NOTES 


The Newspaper publishers of Oklahoma, the Southern 
Historical Association, State historical societies and other 
learned institutions are rendering valuable services to the Okla- 
homa Historical Society through their willingness to exchange 
their publications with the Chronicles of Oklahoma. These 
publications are being carefully catalogued and preserved for 
students. The society wishes to express its thanks to donors 
for books, manuscripts, pictures, artifacts, and other. historical 
material. The librarian is desirous of securing back numbers 
of the Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society wishes to encourage its 
members and others who are interested in preserving sites and 
tombstones of many neglected graveyards which are scattered 
over the state. The society asks the co-operation of historical 
students and other persons in taking care of neglected grave 
yards and also in listing the names and inscriptions which re- 
main on headstones in these old cemeteries. A record of a 
number of these people would be of great historical interest. 


The Fort Gibson stockade and Sequoyah memorial were 
suitably dedicated and opened to the public in the early sum- 
mer. The Historical Society wishes to commend those who 
contributed to the preservation of these interesting places. In 
another section of the Chronicles will be found an account 
of the dignified exercises held at Fort Gibson in connection 
with the unveiling of a handsome monument to the memory 
of Gen. Matthew Arbuckle and veterans of the war of 1812 
who served at Fort Gibson. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is making prepara- 
tions for the celebration in 1937, at Philadelphia, of the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of our 
Federal Constitution, according to a notice received from Frank 
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W. Melvin, Chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission. 


Much valuable material has been placed in the custody of 
the archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society by the super- 
intendents of the Indian agencies at Shawnee, Concho, and 
Anadarko in accordance with the Hastings Act. A beginning 
has been made in carrying out the state law for the providing 
for the transfer of state and county records which are not 
being used. 


Invaluable assistance has been rendered by the WPA and 
those connected with it toward the indexing of the society’s 
newspapers, in editing the papers of the chiefs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, by the Survey of Federal Archives, and by 
the Survey of Historical Records. The society has cooperated 
in the compilation of a list of its newspapers for the Union 
List of Newspapers. The following organizations have been. 
given the use of our auditorium: The Oklahoma Folk Festival 
Association, The State Association of County Officers, the 
Oklahoma County Farm Women’s Federation, Boy Scouts, 
Oklahoma Memorial Association, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
The United Daughters of the Confederacy, and The Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma Artists. Much interest has been displayed 
in the splendid exhibit of paintings of this association in the 
art gallery of the Oklahoma Historical Society building. 
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The Oklahoma Historical Society will sponsor an Okla- 
homa History contest for seniors; one for seniors in High- 
school, and one for seniors in Junior Colleges. 

There are to be two allotments of prizes: 

First prize—$25.00, Second prize—$20.00, Third prize— 
$15.00, Fourth prize—$10.00, and Fifth prize—$5.00. The 
prizes for each respective allotment are to be offered senior 
class students for the best article on towns, individuals who 
are deceased, true stories of experiences, early events in Okla- 
homa derived from family sources, instances of adventure in 
the early days of Oklahoma which old people could tell to 
their grand-children, experiences of pioneer settlers, or any 
other interesting events concerning Oklahoma History. 

The paper must contain not less than twenty-five hun- 
dred words, and not more than five thousand. It must have 
a bibliography and foot-note citations. The paper must be 
accompanied by a certificate from the principal of the school 
that it is the original work of the student. Two typewritten 
copies of the article must be filed with the Secretary of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, James W. Moffitt, Historical 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, by April 15, 1937. 


Three judges will be chosen from the colleges in the state: 


to select the best papers—five from the high-schools, and five 
from the Junior Colleges. These papers may be published in 
the Chronicles of Oklahoma, - 

If further information is needed it may be secured from 
the Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

The committee in charge of the contest: 

Dr, Emma Estill-Harbour, Chairman, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Col. A, N. Leecraft, Durant, Oklahoma 

Mr, John B. Meserve, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Judge Robert A. Hefner, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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